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Read Carefully These Super-Safety 


and Sanitary Features of 















the New Brecht Crescent Pneumatic Stuffer, which is made in 100 
Ib., 200 Ib. and 400 Ib. capacities. 

The simplicity of the construction will appeal not alone to the pack- 
ing house superintendent, mechanic or assistant foreman, but also 
to the man who has to operate the machine. 







The height of the machine is very convenient, which makes it very practical 
for stuffing purposes. 






A special feature, however, is the one-piece piston which assures at all times 
perfect alignment. 












Another novel feature is the piston cleaning attachment which permits the 
removal and cleaning of the piston without the necessity of overhead tackle 
or use of extra man power. 







We have added another positive locking device to lock the head in position 
during operation which prevents the piston from being forcibly blown out 
of cylinder when lid is open. 






If customers should have their own air equipment, a safety valve introduced 
into the Air Line is set at a given pressure to prevent accidents. 












The machine is also equipped with an arrangement for 
raising the piston for cleaning purposes. 






The cast aluminum tubes furnished with each machine 
should appeal to every packer from the standpoint of 
perfect sanitation. 











More detailed information will be gladly furnished. 


THE BRECHT COMPANY 


STABLISHED 1853 
Main sis and Factories, St. Louis, Mo. 
















Branches: 
New York, Mexico City, 
Chicago, Madrid, 
San Francisco, Hamburg, 
Buenos Aires, Paris, 
Sidney, N. S. W., London, 






Capetown, S. A. Liverpool. 
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The Industry at 


An Editorial on 
By Paul 


HE Development Ilan which the Executive Committee of 

the Institute of American Meat Vackers has ordered 
transmitted to the entire membership does not come too soon. 
This plan proposes to give direction and orderliness to the 
growth of the industry. 

Since meat packing is the largest business in America, any 
adequate design for shaping its development should be drawn 
on a commensurate scale. For that reason, the plan may 
stagger some persons by its large proportions. For the same 
reason, its possibilities may seem limited to the remote future 
and unrelated to the immediate present. 

This is a mistaken view. 

Parts of the proposed programme could be accomplished 
today. Other parts of it have been needed urgerttly for some 
time. All of it could be accomplished tomorrow—that is, 
within a year or two—if the entire packing industry, by 
persons and by companies, should get behind the principle of 
the plan and manifest unity of viewpoint, unity of purpose 
and unity of effort. 


What Was, What Is and What Might Be. 


The gap between what the plan proposes the Institute shall 
be, and what the Institute is now, is not so much greater than 
the gap between what the Institute is now and what it was 
three years ago. There were few observers then who would 
have been willing to predict the progress subsequently 
achieved. Look backward for a moment— 

Three years ago, before the Institute began its work, the 
packing industry found its public relations in deplorable con- 
dition. It was under fire—without cause, but under fire 
It was assailed by some 
of the leading livestock producers, violently attacked by many 
newspapers, and condemned, even though unfairly, by a 
considerable share of the public. Meat itself was being 
slandered hurtfully, and the industry had no systematic con- 
tact or definite co-operation with those who distributed the 
great bulk of its products. 

Today, the Government acknowledges publicly the cordial 
co-operation it has received from the packing industry. Pack- 
ers and producers are co-operating vigorously along construc- 
tive lines of common interest. Definite co-operation with the 
retailers of meat has been established, and dealers and pack- 


nevertheless—by the Government. 


the Cross-Roads 


the Institute Plan 
I. Aldrich 


ers are working together to improve meat merchandising and 
increase meat consumption. Correct information about meat 
as an article of food is being established and circulated, as 
correct facts about the packing industry have been established 
and circulated. 

Finally, through the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
the whole meat and live stock industry, from farm to table, 
has been knitted up as a single unit to promote better service 
and a wider market. 

One should contemplate this constructive progress and 
should contrast the conditions now obtaining with those exist- 
ing three or four years ago, so that the eye may be in proper 
focus, before one attempts to measure the Institute Plan and 
its distance. 


They Looked to the Future. 


The packing industry, now the greatest of all, started in the 
cross-roads slaughterhouse. When it began to move forward, 
it made its later development possible by choosing the right 
fork of the road—the application of experiment, research, 
If Gustavus F. 
Swift had measured the possibilities of the refrigerator car in 


discovery, science, to practical problems. 
terms of the passing generation, or if P. D. Armour had 
surveyed the boundaries of meat packing with a shackle 
chain, the American packing industry would not be where it 
is today. Many of the things of which the industry is proud- 
est—its efficiency, economy, reclamation of waste and exten- 
sion of products—are attributable to the practical scientists 
and scientific practicalists who at one time and another have 
been drawn into the business. Their entry was assured when 
the little cross-roads slaughterhouse decided to choose the 
uphill branch of the road. 

Today the Institute Plan—or rather, its underlying prin- 
ciple—puts the industry once more at the fork of the roads. 
One fork leads to company isolation, industrial disjunction, 
rule-of-thumb instruction. The other fork is industrial co- 
operation, associative research, correlated experience, com- 
munal effort, industrial unification. 

Fortunately, however, the choice this time need not be 
made without guiding precedents. England has developed 
industrial research to no small degree, the stronger companies 
finding it advantageous to share good practice and sound ex- 
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perience with the weaker. Germany has gone even farther. 
For vears, her industries as industries, not disassociated com- 
panies, have conducted research and provided technical educa- 
tional institutions. Each of many German industries has be- 
come a unit on all matters of common interest, constructive 
purpose and social service. 

Here at home, one industry after another has gone into 
associative research to carry on studies needed by all com- 
The 
list of industries maintaining research laboratories is long and 
is growing longer 


panies but too costly to be profitable to one company. 





sure proof that the principle is a profitable 
one. 


The Value of Research. 

Phat is a point which the Committees of the Plan Com- 
mission will undoubtedly consider in developing their working 
programmes. There are certain associative research enter- 
prises which, if undertaken, would pay fairly speedy returns 
in profits. Similar efforts have proved profitable to other in- 
dustries. There is no reason why they should not prove 
profitable in this industry. 

“It might be interesting,” A. J. Wadhams, Chemical Di- 
rector of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, has said, “to 
state that the total expenditure of the du Pont Research Or- 
ganization for the years 1912 to 1918 inclusive was $6,051,- 
000; and the calculable saving, disregarding those benefits 
which can not be figured in dollars and cents, though extreme- 
ly important, amounts to $82,401,000. 


We should like to have the figures on results in some of the 





labora- 
tories which carry out studies no individual company would 
undertake 


research laboratories maintained by whole industries 


[In speaking of research work in the electrical utility field, 
John J. Carty, Vice President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, once said to the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers: 

“While vast sums are spent annually upon industrial re- 
search in these laboratories, | can say with authority that they 
return to the industries each year improvements in the art 
which, taken all together, have a value many times gréater 
than the total cost of their production. Money expended in 
properly directed industrial research, conducted on scientific 
principles, is sure to bring to the industries a most generous 
return. 

Those statements, of course, are arguments for research 


rather than for co-operative research. But in this case what 
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is good for the part is good for the whole, and as Brittsh in 
dustrialists are learning so rapidly, improvement of-an indus- 





try is valuable to the strongest as well as to the weakest in- 

dividual member company of that industry. Some give more 

than others, but all get a fair repayment in value received. 
In the Nature of Suggestion. 

THE NATIONAL PRO- 

VISIONER understands, as Mr. Wilson takes pains to point 

out, that a “plan drawn up today 


In reading the Institute Plan, 


does not become a physical 
actuality tomorrow” and that the Institute Plan is offered as 
a principle for future application, guidance, and development. 
Nevertheless, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER believes 
that many features of the plan arid its central principle could 
be “sold” on a business man’s basis—on a dollars and cents, 
yield-sheet basis—right now! 

The writer of this editorial has heard practical men dis- 
cussing the plan; men who, because of their proven prac- 
ticality, are sometimes characterized, but not without affec- 
tion, as “hard-boiled eggs.” These practical men have ex- 
pressed the highest enthusiasm for those phases of the plan 
which they might be expected to welcome least enthusiastical- 
lv. A chairman of one of the Institute’s technical commit- 
tees, in commenting on the educational phases of the plan, 
exclaimed: “Oh, if I could only have had that.” 

A famous packinghouse superintendent, in discussing the 
proposal of practical courses, expressed a similar thought. 

All of this means that the Institute Plan, if worked out and 
developed by the Plan Commission and its Committees, zill 
fill a real need. 

It will extend and improve the service of the packing in- 
dustry to the public and will prove a social benefit. It will 
make money for the industry. It will add greater dignity to 
the business of packing meat. 

The facts favor the principle of the Plan. To state it is to 
forward it. Mr. Wilson’s courageous action in bringing it 
out at this time will start discussion, marshal thought, stimu- 
late effort and create co-operation that ultimately—and sooner 
perhaps than he may expect—will result in the creation of 
an Institute akin, in principle at least, to that which he has 
outlined broadly. The Plan Commissioners and Committee 
Chairmen whose appointment the Executive Committee has 
ratified are not the sort of men who ever turn back when 
they have set their hands to a good task. 

To them and their colleagues the future of an industry has, 
in a sense, been intrusted. On the basis of what they report, 
the Institute in full convention will say which fork of the 
road shall be followed by the greatest business in the world, 
and how far. 

As a matter of news interest to the entire industry, the 
proposed Development Plan is printed in full in this issue. 


The Institute Plan Commission 


The commission appointed to consider ter H. Saunders; 


vice-chairman, C. J. 


ardson, vice-chairman; Paul Rudnick, L. M. 


this plan is as follows: 

Chairman—Thomas E. Wilson, ex-officio. 

Vice-Chairmen—Edward Morris, C. B. 
Heinemann, S. T. Nash, E. A. Cudahy, Jr. 

Executive Secretary—W. W. Woods. 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means—Arthur Meeker; vice-chairman, J. 
Cc. Dold. 

Chairman, Committee on 
search—A. W. Cushman; 
M. D. Harding. 

Chairman, Committee on Building Plan 
-G. F. Swift, Jr.; vice-chairman, C. B. 
Heinemann. 


Practical Re- 
vice-chairman, 


Chairman, Committee on Educational 
Plans—Oscar G. Mayer; vice-chairman, L. 
D. H. Weld. 

Chairman, Committee on Scientific Re- 
search—Arthur Lowenstein; vice-chair- 
man, W. D. Richardson. 

Chairman, Committee on Charter—Wal- 


Faulkner. 
COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION. 


Committee on Ways and Means—Arthur 
Meeker, chairman; J. C. Dold, vice-chair- 
man; J. Ogden Armour, G. F. Swift, Jr., 
A. T. Rohe, Edward Morris, Kenneth Boyd, 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., C. E. Herrick, J. R. Rob- 
erts, F. Edson White, W. H. White, Jr., 
Joseph Ryan, L. F. Swift, Gustav C. 
Bischoff, Jr., E. L. Flippen, David Pfaelzer, 
James S. Agar, Fred Guggenheim, Myron 
MeMillan, J. J. Felin, George A. Hormet, 
Howard R. Smith, Thomas E. Wilson. 

Plans—G. F. 
B. Heinemann, 
Creigh, A. D. 


Committee on Building 
Swift, Jr., chairman; C. 
vice-chairman; Thomas 


White, Oscar G. Mayer, Patrick Brennan, 
C. E. Herrick, E. L. Roy, E. S. Waterbury, 
R. D. McManus. 

Committee on Scientific Research—Ar- 
thur Lowenstein, chairman; W. 


D. Rich- 


Tolman, E. B. Forbes, J. J. Vollertsen, 
Joseph Lengfeld. 

Committee on Practical Research—Ar- 
thur Cushman, chairman; M. D. Harding, 
vice-chairman; S. C. Frazee, W. B. Farris, 
R. F. Eagle, J. G. Cownie, Thomas R. 
Buckham, H. A. Timmins, J. W. Mock, J. J. 
Hayes, F. J. Gardner, John Roberton, H. 
W. Kruger, F. C. McDowall, F. S. Baker, 
Donald MacKenzie, Barney Baker, A. R. 
Fay, J. H. Agnew, E. J. Poirot. 

Committee on Educational Plans—Oscar 
G. Mayer, chairman; L. D. H. Weld, vice- 
chairman; R. J. H. De Loach, John Calder, 
A. W. Cushman, E. B. Forbes, J. J. Vol- 
lertsen, H. G. Ellerd, E. C. Merritt, J. H. 
Bliss, J. A. Hawkinson, R. W. Moody, E. N. 
Wentworth, H. H. Swift, S. T. Nash, R. S. 
Sinclair, T. Davis Hill, G. H. Nuckolls. 

Committee on Charter—Walter H. Saun- 
ders, chairman; C. J. Faulkner, vice-chair- 
man; J. P. Lightfoot. 
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The Future of the Institute 


A Development Plan Submitted to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
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Fellow Members of the Institute of Amer- 
ical Meat Packers: 

The packing industry has tor some time 
enjoyed the distinction of being the lead- 
ing industry in this country when meas- 
ured | y the value of its products. 

It should be a matter of personal pride 


and loyal duty to every one engaged in 
the business to exert every reasonable 
effort not only to maintain this position 


oi commercial and industrial pre-eminence 
in our oWn country, but also to maintain a 


similar | osition in relation to the indus- 
tries of the world. 
These considerations have prompted me 


to remind you of what various industries 
are now doing in this and other countries 
to advance the science of efficient and eco- 
nomical production, and to submit for 
your carnest consideration a plan for the 
future development of the Institute. 


The Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers may be said to have passed the test 
stage. Its usefulness as a permanent in- 


stitution has been fully demonstrated even 
in the limited field of its past activities. 
But there is a larger sphere of usefulness 
within our reach, the possibilities of which 
can scarcely be estimated. 


Packers Must Plan Ahead. 


It the packing industry is to keep 
abreast of the marching forces of progress 
and maintain its present position, it seems 
to me necessary now to give thought to 
utilizing the forces which we doubtless can 
marshal and to recast our plans along the 


lines of enlarged activities and broader 
service. 

It is well known among you that I ex- 
pect to retire from the executive direc- 
tion of the Institute at the close of my 
present term. But this resolution in no 
sense lessens my. interest in the future 
growth and usefulness of our great or- 


ganization. 

For the same reason, I feel it to be an 
essential part of my obligation to the 
membership to set down my observations 
of what is possible to the Institute; what 
is lacking in it; and, more particularly, 
what is needed of it by the greit indu:try 
which makes up its constituency. The 
first three years of the Institute’s exist- 
ence furnish a guide to its proper destiny; 
to the direction which its future develop- 
Ment should take; and since it has been 
my privilege to observe the shortcomings, 
the difficulties and the achievements of 
the Institute from the vantage pcint of 
one who administers its policies, | deem 
it my duty to summarize the Institute’s 
experience and to formulate out of that 
experience, for consideration of the mem- 
bership, a plan by which definite direction 
—a goal, really—can be given to the fu- 
ture growth of the Institute. 

It is as necessary for an industry to 
plan its growth as it is for a city; and 
just us city-plans have become a matter 
of course in America, industry-plans have 
become commonplace in Europe. Although 
a city-plan drawn up today does not be- 
come physical actuality tomorrow, yet 
at an early stage of civic development, it 
Is possible for a municipality to blue-print 
its future progress wisely and practicably. 


Past Experience Guide to Plan. 


So it is, too, with an industry; and by 


Virtue of its acquired experience, the In- 
stitute representing the largest industry 
in the United States, is today in position 


By Thomas E. Wilson, President 


to shape and formulate its own destiny. If 
such formulation can be effected and ac- 
cepted, the results will be as definite as 
the distinction between a city whose 
growth has been directed by early cow- 
paths and a city whose growth has been 
planned. 

Moreover, a plan not only guides 
growth; it also stimulates growth and 
makes growth possible. In fact, some of 
the most beautiful civic developments in 
America — museums, parks, boulevards, 
roads, harbors—would not now be in ex- 
istence but for a plan formulated well in 
advance. In some cases, the very land 
upon which civic improvements stand has 
been made as a consequence of a city- 
plan adopted years previously. Instances 
ot the same sort with respect to industry 
probably could be cited. 

But Experience Need Not Limit. 

In other words, past and present experi- 
ence should guide, but present conditions 
should not limit an industry-plan. Nor, 
since a plan itself is not costly, should 





WILSON, 


the Institute, and Chairman of 
the Plan Commission. 


THOMAS FE. 


President of 


adversity, present or recent, influence the 
blue-printing of an industry’s future nor 
justify the draftsman in delaying his task. 
As in the case of municipalities so in in- 
dustry, a catastrophic condition may even 
occasion the adoption of a plan for growth. 
Let me cite a case in point: 

Surely no one would deny that German 
industries have suffered misfortune ex- 
ceeding in their turbulence the sudden 
changes which have occurred in the in- 
dustrial situation here. Yet Germany has 
not failed to go ahead with her industry- 
planning; in fact, the reverses suffered by 
ler industries, with their loss of foreign 
markets, certainly have not delayed and 
apparently have stimulated efforts at in- 
dustry-planning. Witness this circum- 
stance: At the very time we were hold- 
ing our Convention last year—a year of 
depression—a great American periodical 
was announcing the fact that in Germany, 
with her industries harder hit and her for- 
eign markets lost, the duty of creating 


institutes 


research 
had been imposed on the great industries, 


technical schools and 
and that fourteen commissions were sit- 
ting in industrial centers “to create new 
institutions or improve those already in 
existence.” 


Present Needs Sound Planning. 


I mention these undertakings in Ger- 
many, to which further reference will be 
made later, to anticipate the thought on 
the part of any reader that this is no time 
to enter into new plans. The answer, of 
course, is that when things are at the 
bottom there is more necessity for sound 
planning than ever before. We have an 
opportunity to build solicly from the bot- 
tom upward. The only danger in such a 
time is not that we may commit ourselves 
to a plan which seems too large when 
viewed from our present situation, but 
that we may commit ourselves to a plan 
which will prove too small when applied 
to the future necessities and possibilities 
of our industry. This latter danger, in my 
opinion, is the only argument that can be 
urged against the Institute’s attempting 
now to chart its future; and it i: difficult 
to believe that anyone would permit’ the 
constricted possibilities of the present to 
limit his view of the Institute’s future; 
that is, of the future of his industry. 


Institute Increases Heritage. 


In this connection, too, I hope it is per- 
missible to say that this whole subject 
has been very close to my heart since the 
day when the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation was reorganized as the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. It is because 
I am so intensely interested in the devel- 
opment of the industry that I have ven- 
tured to address you so informally and in 
the first person. In my opinion none of us 
should have a third-person attitude to- 
ward the Institute. It should ever be “my 
Institute” and ‘your Institute,’ possessed 
by each of us in equal measure and draw- 
ing from each of us an equal share of cor- 
dial interest and active zeal. 

The Institute has added so much to the 
heritage we packers shall pass down to 
our children and our children’s children 
that we should be ungrateful indeed were 
our feeling toward it merely the cold sen- 
timent of commerce. If the Institute has 
not added dignity to the packing indus- 
try, it has at least revealed the just claim 
o? the industry to a higher dignity; has 
given effect to that claim, and increased 
the prestige in which our business is held. 
Our service has become better understood 
by the public, and by those from whom we 
buy our raw materials as well as by those 
to whom we sell our products. The indus- 
try—from producer .to consumer—-has 


been knitted together for better public 
service. 
Progress Up to Packers. 
Meat packers are no longer regarded 


merely as large-scale butchers but as effi- 


cient industrialists performing an_ intri- 
cate service in a scientific way. The lit- 
tle cross-roads. slaughterhouse, dumping 


its by-products through a hole in the floor 
to the hogs beneath, has become the big- 
gest industry in America, serving the na- 
tion, serving the world, and serving them 
well. Through the Institute this service 
has not only been improved but made 
understood. The businesses with which 
we are identified are in better status now. 
Shall they not make further progress? 


Shall we not hand them down to our sons 
with a maximum of service, of merit and 
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of prestige? Or 
are? 

It is for you to say. Not much more 
should be taken on under our present 
plan. The rate of dues seems as high as 
it should be. Under our experimental 
plan, which has been in successful oper- 
ation for nearly three years, the Insti- 
tute’s expansion is nearing a definite limit. 
Sooner or later, the membership must ac- 


shall we stop where we 
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cept a static situation or 
tions in the original plan. 

It is time to look ahead now, and there- 
fore it is my duty to submit to you counsel 
of concrete sort and proposals of definite 
ferm. This I shall do in Chapter IV of 
this plan. Just here, however, I should 
like to summarize, generally and rather 
briefly, a few of the important things ac- 
complished by the Institute. 


make adapta- 


Il--Achievements of the Institute 


The Institute of American Meat Packers, 
established by reorganization of the Amer- 
ican Meat Packers’ Association, was cre- 
ated in July, 1919. At the next annual 
Convention, held about two months later 
in Atlantic City, reorganization was for- 
mally completed. The Institute, there- 
fcre, is only about thirty months old. 

But it has come a long way in that time. 
If you will refer to the 1919 Convention 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
and then to the 1921 Convention issue, I 
think you will gain an astonishing realiza- 
tion of the progress our industrial asso- 
ciation has made for us. 

Let me cite a few examples of the 
changes which have been effected. It 
would be hopeless, of course, to attempt 
to illustrate every phase of the Institute’s 
accomplishments, but a few conspicuous, 
contrasting cases may serve to show the 
significance of the results achieved, with 
especial reference to the industry’s rela- 
tions with the retailers, the public and 
the live stock producers. 

Producer and Packer Relations. 

At the reorganization Convention, that 
of 1919, the report of our executive com- 
mittee summed up the relations between 
the packers and the livestock producers 
in this brief sentence: 

“During the last year it has been found 
impossible to discuss with the producers 
of livestock problems commen both to 
themselves and to the packing industry.” 

That was little more than two years ago. 
This year, your President and other rep- 
resentatives of the Institute have re- 
ceived numerous invitations to address 
associations of livestock producers; and 
the Institute representing the meat pack- 


ing industry, has been invited to par- 
ticipate with the leading livestock asso- 
ciations in forming and conducting a Na- 





S 
Chairman 


NASH, 


Vice Plan Commission. 


tional Livestock and Meat Board. On im- 
portant problems common to packer and 
producer, we are co-operating vigorously 
and sincerely with those who were our 
bitterest critics at the time the Institute 
was organized but who are now recipro- 
cating our honest co-operation. 


When the Institute was founded, the in- 
dustry was under severe attack and was 
grossly misunderstood. The people had 
been told, and many of them believed, that 
the wholesale prices of meat was at ex- 
tortionate levels. 

Today, speaking generally, there is no 
complaint about the- wholesale price of 
meat. The public knows it is cheap. 

Institute and Public Opinion. 

That is no mere casual result. Since 
the formation of the Institute, it has given 
to the press hundreds of statements deal- 
ing with essential facts about the price 
of meat, as well as the economics and 
service of the packing industry. These 
statements have been read by millions of 
consumers; in fact, single statements 
have been read by millions of consumers. 
Moreover, the Institute has used other 
means—booklets, speeches, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, et cetera—to interpret our 
industry. 
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And today, as a consequence of the In- 
stitute’s constructive work in our rela- 
tions with the public, you and I can take 
still more pride in being packers. 

It is plain, from what has been said 
in a general way, how much the Institute 
has done for the industry with respect 
to the public and with respect to the pro- 
ducer. But how about the retailer? 

Improved Retailer Relations. 

In September, 1919, the month in which 
the Association formally became the In- 
stitute, the packing industry, as such, had 
noe relations with those who distributed 
nearly all of its products. We apparently 
had lost sight of the fact that, although 
one butcher might not be a significant 
factor in our public relations and in our 
prosperity, one hundred and twenty-four 
thousand butchers constituted a factor 
which must be considered seriously and 
constructively. 

Today packers and retailers of meat are 
co-operating vigorously to promote better 
merchandising, increased consumption and 
more cordial trade relations. Meat Coun- 
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cils are in operation in six cities, and addi- 
tional cities are being organized as fast 
as local packers find it agreeable to meet 
the retailers’ request that the Council plan 
be extended. 

Furthermore, a National Association of 
Meat Councils has been formed to co-ordi- 
nate the work of the local Councils and to 
make possible by joint effort accomplish- 
ments that might be too pretentious for 
one group. It is confidently expected that 
highly significant results in the way of 
more rapid movement of sluggish cuts 
and in the way of improved merchandis- 
ing will be obtained as a consequence of 
this packer-dealer co-operation. Two very 
important plans having to do with these 
matters are under satisfactory develop- 
ment. 
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A Two-Year Contrast. 

But I do not wish to go into detail. 
What I have said is sufficient to indicate 
that, whereas the industry formerly had 
no relations with the distributors of its 
products—the only persons who come into 
contact with its ultimate customers—it 
now has close co-operation with these men. 

To reiterate: 

When the Institute was established, the 
packing industry was condemned by the 
consuming public and was blamed for the 
high price of meat. It had no co-operative 
relations with those who sold its products 
to the consumers, and it not only lacked 
utterly the co-operation of livestock pro- 
ducers, but also was being attacked by 
some of their most influential leaders. 

That situation existed less than thirty 
months ago. If we look back at it and 
ccntrast it with the conditions existing 
today, we shall appreciate more what the 
Institute has done for us. 

All of the things mentioned so far have 
to do with our public relations; that is to 
say, our relations with those outside of 
the industry: consumers, retail meat deal- 
ers and livestock producers. 

Similar progress, however, has been 
made in the case of intra-industry mat- 
ters. Industrial service has been the key- 
note of the Institute’s work within the 
industry. 

Praise Old Association Work. 

Such work would not have been possible 
but for those pioneers and their followers 
who knitted up the industry and made it a 
unit, bringing this about on a more or 
less social basis. I refer to those who 
founded the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation; to them and to others who cal- 
ried it forward after its foundation. 

The Association was an essential stage 
in the development of the industry. It 
rendered indispensable service in bringing 
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pa: ers together for interchange of ex- 
pe: cnce and for communal efforts in cer- 
tui. directions. It made a unit of the 


pa “ing industry; and without its im- 
po: ant work and harmonizing influence 
th:ough a goodly number of years, the 
er, nization of the Institute would have 
be » impossible. I yield to no one in my 


re pect for the work of our association 
uticr its former name and plan. 

mention this here so emphatically in 
orcer that I may not be misunderstood 
yon I say that the Convention proceed- 
ines of 1921 when contrasted with the Con- 
vention proceedings of 1919 show in al- 
most startling fashion the _ progress 
achieved by the Institute within the in- 
dustry. In 1919 we were primarily a trade 
association; in 1921, we had begun to 
murch toward the goal indicated by our 
new title. In 1919, our proceedings were 
given over largely to addresses by estima- 
ble gentlemen outside of the packing in- 
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Chairman Committee on Wavs and Means. 
dustry; in 1921, our proceedings were de- 
voted wholly to reports, by men in the 
industry, of research and service that had 
been or could be rendered to the mem- 
bership by. our elaborate system of prac- 
tical and technical committees. 

The Convention of 1919 was the expres- 
sion of a hope and the formulation of a 
plan; the Convention of 1921 was the re- 
demption of a promise and a report of 


progress. If you will get out the Conven- 
tion issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER for these two years and look 
through them, you will find the experi- 
ment sufficiently interesting and illuminat- 
ing to repay you for your trouble. 


Committees’ Important Work. 


It would be unwise to try to give a 
detailed summary here of the Committee 
work of the Institute. Our Committees all 
made full reports at the Convention. You 
know that the Committee on Packing 
House Practice has solved operating prob- 
lems for individual companies requesting 
its aid. 

The Committee on Nutrition is gradu- 
aily and successfully establishing the prop- 
er place of meat in the diet, and a special- 
ist in nutrition is giving his full time to 
this work. Through efforts already made 
and by utilization of facts about meat al- 
ready compiled, national advertisers who 
were disparaging meat to millions of read- 
ers have been dissuaded from using unfair 
copy of this sort. 

Information has been placed at the dis- 
posal of members wherewith they may 
educate their own sales forces regarding 
the merits of meat as a food. Contact is 
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being established with the foremost nu- 
tritional scientists in the country; educa- 
tional material is being supplied to dietists 
and other technicians, and meat is surely 
winning a better standing with those 
whose judgments fix popular opinion. 

Money has been saved to member com- 
panies by the effective efforts of our Com- 
mittee on Livestock Handling Losses. Its 
film, “Livestock Losses and How to Re- 
duce Them,” is eagerly sought by agricul- 
tural colleges for use through their ex- 
tension departments. Meetings have been 
held and lectures and courses given on 
prevention of livestock losses. For ex- 
ample, the film was shown and a lecture 
delivered at short courses for the mana- 
gers of co-operative shipping associations 
given under the auspices of Iowa State 
College of Agriculture. 

Indeed, this book could be filled with a 
specific statement of the work done by 
Institute Committees—the Committee to 
Confer with Retail Dealers and Trade As- 
sociations, Committee on Public Relations, 
Legal Committee, Committee to Confer 
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with Government Officials, Committee on 
Standardized Containers, Committee on 
Local Deliveries, Committee on Standard- 
ized Cost Accounting, the Traffic Commit- 
tee, Committee on Improved Livestock 
Breeding, and the others. 


Now Time to Go for Bigger Things. 


But you know in general the work of 
your Committees and of the resident staff 
of the Institute, at Chicago, at Washington 
and at New York. You know that this 
work had been developed rapidly and vig- 
orously and that it has been done in be- 
half of the industry and for its benefit. 
Great progress has been made; we have 
traveled a considerable distance swiftly— 
more swiftly perhaps than some of us con- 
templated. It is time now to go further; 
tc go on to bigger things. 

It is apparent that we packers who 
make up the membership of the Institute 
started in the right direction. Now let us 
quicken our gait, broaden the road and 
carry our industry on and upward to still 
higher achievements. 


[]]—Present Trend of the Industry’s Development 


Before outlining any plan for the fu- 
ture development of the Institute, let me 
invite your consideration of the methods 
by which the packing industry is now 
evolving; by which it builds up and re- 
news its personnel, develops its human 
material, effects its progress, and passes 
along its cumulative experience from gen- 
eration to generation. 
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In this connection as well as at other 
points in this memorandum, it will be well 
to write as bluntly and frankly as need 
be. Moreover, I shall not take the time— 
yours or mine—to note all exceptions, but 
shall generalize somewhat fully, painting 
in the general idea with pretty broad 
strokes and relying on the reader to inter- 
ject such qualifications as may be needed. 

1. Duplication of Research Work.— 
Under the present system, many com- 
panies duplicate a great deal of research 
work which could be carried on at one 
cost under unified auspices. Not all re- 
search work, of course, could be so unified, 
since some investigations are private dis- 
coveries and since some companies are 
proceeding on problems not common to 
others. But a great deal of it could be 
“pooled.” A number of experts associated 
with the industry, responding independent- 
ly of one another to an informal inquiry 
by the Bureau of Public Relations, have 


stated that a great monetary saving could 
be effected if certain tests and research 
work could be carried on under joint aus- 
pices instead of being duplicated by vari- 
ous companies. These experts stated that 
this might be done without revealing 
trade secrets or sacrificing individual dis- 
coveries. 

A research institution in the packing 
industry, therefore, would save a good 
deal of expense of duplicating identical 
technical work done by various com- 
panies; so, too, with tests of metals and 
equipment which are being made con- 
stantly and which involve no originality. 

2. Limitation of Research Work.—In- 
dividual companies have a tendency, en- 
torced by financial necessities, to limit 
research work to lines calculated to be- 
come profitable fairly quickly. 

Moreover, there may be some research 
work the expense of which if borne by one 
company would not be compensated by 
the results, but which if borne by the in- 
dustry, with results shared, would com- 
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pensate each company for its portion of 
the expense. 

3. Development of Each Company Lim- 
ited by Its Own Experience.—Obviously, 
the development of each company is lim- 
ited by the results of its own experience. 
Moreover, a2 company sometimes disburses 
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a good deal of money in learning what 
development is impracticable, and a num- 
ber of companies frequently are duplicating 
identical work at the same time. Devel- 
opment could be extended and mistakes 
made fewer and less costly if all compa- 
nies shared an agreed part of their indus- 
trial and scientific experience, as is being 
done in Germany and, to an extent, Eng- 
land. (They should retain to themselyes, 
however, the results acquired along orig- 
inal lines.) 

4. Industrial Experience Not Systema- 
tized.—No packing company, so far as I 
know, has any adequate system for per- 
petuating and handing down to the next 
generation in readily available form the 
sum of its experience. If this experience 
could be reduced to systematic book form, 
knowledge now requiring twenty years to 
gain might be gained in one. It would be 


irteresting, for example, to take a census 
of the books in any packing company’s 
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library on packing house practice. I imag- 
ine they would not fill many rooms. Yet 
the packing industry is the largest indus- 
try in the United States and should have 
a tremendous practical bibliography, as is 
the case with any other technical industry. 

5. Future Limited by Present.— 
The meat packing industry today is evolv- 
ing its future much as a spider spins its 
web—out of itself. Executives are recruited 
from origins much like those of several 
generations ago. The young clerk of today 
becomes the traffic manager of tomorrow; 
the beginning cattle buyer of yesterday is 
the head of the beef department of twenty 
years hence—just as was the case two 
decades ago. And there is a great deal to 
be said for this system and the oppor- 
tunities for advancement it offers. It really 
is one of the glories of our industry. There 
is something highly inspiring about it—a 
fine rebuke to snobbery. 

But the unfortunate aspect is the fact 
that the human material which the indus- 
try draws into its beginning office posi- 
tions today shows little improvement in 
the way of special fitness and training 
over the human material of twenty years 
ago, except-such improvement as can be 
credited to the progress of public educa- 
tion and not to the industry itself. 

There also is the further fact that the 
stretch of time required for the worthy 
beginner to become a departmental execu- 
tive probably is as great as it ever was. 
Speaking generally, there is still little pro- 
vision, either preliminary or concurrent, 
for hastening the able man’s advance. 
(There are a few exceptions.) He can 
learn only so rapidly as his mistakes and 
his experience teach him. Unless he hap- 
pens to be of exceptional capability his 
knowledge ultimately is limited to the 





knowledge of those whom he has succeed- 
ed along his way upward. Under the 
casual mouth-to-ear system now in vogue, 
progress is sometimes slow—and whenever 
an able man progresses slowly the com- 
pany for which he works has suffered a 
loss of potential service. 

At present, an ambitious man has only 
one source to which to go for knowledge 
and that is to the men about and above 
him. In a sense, then, the future of the 
packing industry, as measured by the de- 
velopment of its personnel, is limited by 
the present. The man below can learn 
little more—and no more rapidly—than 
the man above can teach him. 

So much for the beginners. 


6. Many Departmental Executives Have 
Specialized Too Closely.—The present sys- 
tem of developing departmental executives, 
in the average case, brings a man grad- 
ually from the bottom to the top of one 
branch of the business. (There are excep- 
tions, of course, and a man often holds a 
number of diverse small positions; but 
when his progress starts it generally pro- 
ceeds through one branch of the business.) 
As a result, some departmental executives 
have had inadequate opportunities for 
broadening their perspective. There is 
urgent need of providing facilities through 
which knowledge of the inter-relations of 
fundamental departments and their func- 
tions as well as the relation of the busi- 
ness as a whole to world factors and social 
economics, can be acquired and constantly 
broadened. 


The fact that many able men began 
their careers in the industry without broad 
training for the important duties later to 
be performed and have been eminently 
successful is a testimonial to their intia- 
tive and adaptability. But how much 






For a considerable time, I have consid- 
ered the advisability of proposing a goal 
at which the trade organization of the 
packing industry might aim with respect to 
its further development as an insttiute. 

What I had in mind, however, was so 
far in advance of the present status of 
the institute that I hesitated to put it 
before you until such time as the progress 
of the institute should bring its future 
possibilities within closer range. Yet, even 
then, it seemed time to take thought of 
future development in order that definite 
direction might be given to the growth of 
the institute, however slow that growth 
might have to be. 


Since that time various indications have 
fostered the conviction not only that a 
structural plan can be worked out as 
something toward which we can shape our 
efforts but also that definite impetus can 
be given within the next year or two— 
possibly within the next month or two—to 
the accomplishment of the incipient fea- 
tures of what may seem, on first thought, 
a design of rather staggering proportions. 


Institute’s Possibilities. 


There never has been any doubt in my 
mind regarding the potential development 
of the institute into an institution whose 
functions and service should be full justi- 
fication of its title in the strict definition 
of the term. I had in mind such a future 
for the institute at the time I interested 
myself, with some of you who read this, in 
the reorganization of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association. But it seemed then 
and for a good while afterwards that it 
might be some time before we, or other 
industrial associations, as a group, realized 
the possibilities of an industry organized 
for the common service—service to one 
another and service to the public. 

Such a realization, however, has come 
faster than anyone expected; has come 
both outside and inside of the packing in- 
dustry. Under a separate chapter heading, 





IV— An Industry Plan for the Institute 
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easier it would have been for each, had 
the industry provided means whereby their 
experiences could have been broadened by 
preliminary or concurrent training! There 
are many of us who would have given a 
great deal in our earlier careers for an 
opportunity to supplement systematically 
whatever knowledge of the packing indus- 
try we gained from our daily routine. 


7. No Educational Feeder of Trained 
Men.—Just as there is no adequate pro- 
vision for giving a broader outlook to men 
of promise but of limited training already 
engaged in the packing industry, so, too, 
there is no way by which the industry can 
draw to itself well-trained beginners or 
specially trained scientists. Like other in- 
dustries, the packing industry draws to it 
a number of college-educated men. But 
unlike other industries, the packing indus- 
try has no way of drawing to it college- 
trained men whose training fits them es- 
pecially for this industry. The steel in- 
dustry, the textile industry, the mining 
industry, and others draw men whose col- 
lege educations have been designed to 
make them especially serviceable to these 
industries. Not so with meat packing. The 
college man who comes to meat packing 
would feel as much at home in any of a 
half-dozen other industries. 


8. The Industry Lacks a Central, Dis- 
tinctive Home.—The official organization 
ot the largest industry in America can 
hardly live up to its ultimate opportunities 
as long as it is housed in rented space; 
space, moreover, which is of small dimen- 
sions in a building shared with a hetero- 
geneous tenantry. As long as this condi- 
tion continues, the industry will not feel 
as freely and emphatically as it should 
that in the institute it has a central per- 
manent home of its own. 





I shall set down some of the undertakings 
and achievements of other industries along 
the line of industry-planning, industrial re- 
search, and technical education. Mean- 
while, you may be interested in some per- 
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tinent expressions and tendencies within 
the packing industry. 


Our Bureau of Public Relations early 
took the stand that the institute properly 
was to be construed as a service and re- 
search organization as well as a trade 
association; and the directors of the bu- 
reau have developed its activities in ac- 
cordance with this policy. In fact, the 
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service and research aspects—the intra- 
industry aspect—of the bureau’s work have 
been developed to such a point that its 
present director has been pressing on the 
president of the institute and on the chair- 
map of the Committee on Public Relations 
the advisability of changing the name of 
the )ureau in accordance with the reap- 
portioned emphasis on the various parts of 
jts work and on the work of the several 
comiittees to which it renders special 
counsel and service. 

Moreover, the active vice-president of 
the institute, personally counseling with 
and personally harmonizing the policies of 
most of the committees of the institute, 
has given a similar direction to the com- 
mittee work, until a great many of the 
committees far transcend in their activi- 
tes the functions of the usual advisory 
groups appointed by the ordinary trade 
association. They have actively stressed 
the service phase of their work. Our able 
resident vice-president, in addition to his 
work with committees, has individually 
given valuable technical service and advice 
to the membership. 


Work Developed in Service. 


I mention these circumstances merely to 
show that the natural development of the 
institute’s activities is along the line of 
what I have intended to propose in the 
form of a fully articulated development 
plan as soon as the sentiment of the mem- 
bership advised my doing so. 

That sentiment seems to have devel- 
oped with rapidity. I am sure you must 
have noticed, as I did, the expression by 
different speakers at our last annual meet- 
ing of an opinion that the institute should 
proceed much farther along the lines of 
industrial research and technical educa- 
tion; and that it should make some definite 
and systematic’ provision for correlating 
and perpetuating existing knowledge of 
packing house practice. 

This latter point was brought out 
strongly by Mr. Arthur Cushman and Mr. 
M. D. Harding, neither of whom could be 


called a mere theorist. Their suggestion 
soon was supported vigorously by Mr. 
R. S. Sinclair, who suggested a_ corre- 


spondence course in certain packing house 
subjects. 

Similar opinions have been 
other men, both practical 
scientists. 


voiced by 
experts and 


Institute Can Have Wide Scope. 


All of these expressions are straws that 
show the way the wind is blowing; and, 
though they represent individual ideas per- 
taining to a single subject rather than a 
comprehensive plan, yet, taken all to- 
gether and constituting one of the rare 
instances in which practical experts and 
scientists seem fully to agree, they em- 








Map the Future!. 


It is as necessary for an industry to 
plan its growth as it is for a city; and 
just as city-plans have become a mat- 
ter of course in America, industry- 
plans have become commonplace in 
Kurope. Although a city-plan drawn 
up today does not become a physical 
actuality tomorrow, yet at an early 
stage of civic development, it is possi- 
ble for a municipality to blue-print its 
future progress wisely and practicably. 

So it is, too, with an industry; and 
Vv virtue of its acquired experience, 
the Institute, representing the largest 
industry in the United States, is today 
in position to shape and formulate its 
own destiny. If such formulation can 
be effected and accepted, the results 
will be as definite as the distinction be- 
tween a city whose growth has been 
directed by early cow-paths and a city 
whose growth has been planned.— 


} 


Thomas E, Wilson. 














belden me to formulate and lay before you 
what I have had in mind as a possible 
working plan for the future development 
ot the institute. 

In my opinion, the institute ultimately 
should become an organization which shall 
be a combined trade association, industrial 
museum, research institute and educational 
institution. 

1. As an educational institution it should 
do at least three things: 

a. Provide broad but specialized colle- 
giate education for young men intending 
to enter the packing industry, just as the 
Colorado School of Mines provides such 
training for young men expecting to begin 
their work in the mining industry. 

b. Furnish special training to interme- 
diate sub-executives (prospective depart- 
mental heads) of promise already engaged 
in the industry. 
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ec. Conduct a continuation school for 
plant employes and junior office help. 

2. As a research institution, it should: 

a. Develop and systematize a body of 
scientific and practical data for the service 
ot the whole industry. 

b. Carry on agreed researches into new 
scientific and practical problems common 
to all packers, without infringing on re- 
search along individual lines being done 
by specific companies. 


c. Conduct experiments on the extension 
of products and reclamation of materials 
(except where such experiments would in- 
fringe on original work done by some 
individual company). 

d. Collate and disseminate information 
concerning discoveries and developments 
having relation to the packing industry, 
without invading material developed by 
particular companies. 

e. Conduct merchandising surveys and 
commercial research work. 

f. Discover waste and means of elimi- 
nating it. 

g. Test materials and equipment offered 
to the industry. 


3. As a trade association, it should con- 
tinue to do what the institute is now doing 
in this direction. 

4. As an industrial museum, it should 
provide space for permanent exhibits of 
models showing modern packing house op- 
erations, specimens and processes; and it 
should rent out space for exhibits of ma- 
terials of industrial value, and for a per- 
manent exhibit of packing house machin- 
ery and supplies—a sort of scientific mu- 
seum and centralized market place, a 
gigantic permanent show window, conven- 
iently located (being at Chicago) where 
packers from all parts of the country may 
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Is It Your Institute? 


In my opinion none of us should have 
a third-person attitude toward the In- 
stitute. It should ever be “my Insti- 
tute,’ and ‘“‘your Institute,” possessed 
by each of us in equal measure and 
drawing from each of us an equal 
share of cordial interest and active zeal. 

The Institute has added so much to 
the heritage we packers shall pass down 
to our children and our children’s 
children that we should be ungrate- 
ful indeed were our feeling toward it 
merely the cold sentiment of com- 
merce. 

If the Institute has not added dig- 
nity to the packing industry, it has at 
least revealed the just claim of the in- 
dustry to a higher dignity; has given 
effect to that claim, and increased the 
prestige in which our business is held. 
Our service has become better under- 
stood by the public, and by those from 
whom we buy our raw materials as 
well as by those to whom we sell our 
products. The industry—from pro- 
ducer to consumer—has been knitted 
together for better public service.— 
Thomas E. Wilson. 

















come and view samples before making 
purchases and installments. 


Different Instruction Given. 


Instruction in such an institution as that 
outlined would be divided naturally into 
instruction for young men intending to 
enter the packing industry and instruction 
for men already engaged in the packing 
industry but desirous of broadening their 
knowledge and of qualifying for more 
effective service. 

In the latter case—except for the contin- 
uation school—instruction probably would 
be given almost wholly through extension 
classes (probably at night, like most ex- 
tension classes) by men actively engaged 
in the packing industry and having full- 
time duties therein. (Many of the lecturers 
at the Northwestern University School of 
Commerce and at the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce hold regular 
working positions in business and indus- 
try.) A written copy of all lectures, with 
auxiliary aids, should be furnished to the 
institute for dissemination to the member- 
ship as a part of well articulated and 
comprehensive correspondence ' courses, 
covering thoroughly by mail all instruc- 
tion given personally at Chicago. 

Instruction for persons intending to 
enter the packing industry should be given 
largely by men devoting their full time to 
teaching. This sort of pedagogy, except 
as to subjects taugat, probably would not 
differ greatly from that given in other 
technical collegiate institutions. Instruc- 
tion and practical work in industry could 
be co-ordinated as has been done at the 
University of Cincinnati. 

It would require a period of study and 
investigation for anyone to map out wisely 
the proper sort of full curriculum for this 
phase of the instruction, but in order to 
concretize the idea, it may be worth while 
to guess at some of the subjects the studies 
for young men intending to enter the in- 
dustry should include: 

1. English Composition, with special 

reference to Business English. 
2—English Literature—A general sur- 
vey. 
. Rhetoric. 
. Romance Languages. 
. German. 
. Chemistry. 
a. General. 
b. Industrial. 
c. Food. 
7. Economics. 
8. Politics (Civics). 
9. International Relations. 
). Advanced Physical Geography. 
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11. Foreign Trade. 

12. Statistics. 

3. Library Methods. 

14. Cost Accounting, with special refer- 
ence to Packing House Accounting 
Problems. 

15. Commercial Law. 

16. Banking and Currency. 

17. Personnel Management. 

18. Industrial Relations. 

19. Efficiency Engineering. 

20. Business Aeministration. 

21. Retail Merchandising. 

2. Commercial Research. 

3. Advertising and Selling. 

4. Marketing Methods, with special ref- 

erence to Packing House Problems. 

25. Transportation. 

26. Packing House Architecture. 

27. Structural Engineering, with special 
reference to Packing House Prob- 
lems. 

28. Sanitary Engineering. 
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29. Physical Engineering. 
a. Refrigeration. 
b. Fuel Conservation, etc. 


30. Meat Cutting. 

31. Meat Curing. 

32. Waste Prevention. ‘ 
33. Scientific Delivery. 

34. Animal Husbandry. 


I submit that, on the average, a young 
man entering the packing industry after 
graduation from such an institution would 
be more valuable than a young man now 
entering the industry either without col- 
legiate education or with collegiate educa- 
tion which had no special relation to the 
needs of the packing industry. 

Such an institution, I think, would feed 


into the packing industry hundreds of 
young men who would accept approxi- 
mately the same salaries now paid in 


beginning positions but who would render 
highly effective service and some of whom 
would forge ahead rapidly. When those 
who did forge ahead became sub-execu- 
tives, or departmental executives, their 
outlook would be broadened by their fun- 
damental training. To a degree, the aver- 
age capability on the industry’s payroll 
would be increased. This should mean 
money saved; particularly so, where the 
increase in capability occurred in respon- 
sible positions. 
Instruction and Practice Work. 

In connection with providing instruction 
for young men intending to enter the in- 
dustry (and tnereby encouraging a high 
type of young men to enter it) there would 
also be excellent opportunity for co-ordi- 
nating education and industry. This has 
been done in the case of a number of 


other industries and technical schools. In 
come engineering colleges, the undergrad- 
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uate must spend a certain number of 
months, within his educational period, in 
the industry which he expects to enter 
after graduation. This is made prerequi- 
site to his degree. 

It is unnecessary to point out in detail 
the reaction on the industry itself, and 
later on tne public, which an influx of 
young men of the type indicated would set 
up. The direct contact with education it- 
self would be worth while, and it is con- 
ceivable that the development of the in- 
stitute on educational lines (as well as 
research and trade) might result in a 
number of colleges adding to their struc- 
ture schools of feod engineering, just as 
they have added schools of chemical engi- 
neering, mining engineering, etc. 

And why not—if the meat packing in- 
dustry alone is larger than any other 
industry in the United States? 
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It seems to me that such a development 
not only would improve the packing indus- 
try but might also further enhance its 
standing. 

What has been said before on the point 
indicated in this heading is perhaps suffi- 
cient. The courses should be operated on 
an extension basis and the instruction, 
given by men active in the industry, should 
be along practical lines. 

The possibilities of the institute as a 
research institution also have been 
sketched pretty fully in treating the pres- 
ent system and in outlining the proposed 
future development of the institute. 

Assuming, then, for argument’s sake, it 
is desirable for the institute to become a 
combined trade association, industrial mu- 
seum, research institute and educational 
institution, only the question of practica- 
bility remains to be considered. 


V— How to Make A Substantial Start 


A start toward effecting the plan can be 
made either by attacking the task piece- 
meal or by formulating a working plan for 
the sort of institute proposed and then 
bringing it into being in full bloom. 

In either case, institute dues would have 
to be supplemented by endowments and 
fellowships. The constitution and by-laws 
of the Institute might be changed to pro- 
vide for individual life memberships, con- 
tributory memberships and founders’ mem- 
berships, under which any packer or pack- 
ing company could donate to the Institute 
in addition to dues such outright sums, 
annuities or fellowships as he chose. In 
creating a fellowship, a foundation or an 
endowment, the donor could specify the 
use and administration of his gift. Like- 
wise, the Institute could invite donations 
for specific purposes. 

It would be a calamity, of course, if the 
gifts were personalized in such a way that 
the institute should seem, erroneously, to 
belong to one member more than another, 
or that a donor should withdraw his inter- 
est from the general activities of the insti- 
tute and boost only the object of his own 
generosity. 

How Much Money Is Needed. 


As to the money needed: 

Most educational institutions—there are 
exceptions, of course—have been founded 
on fairly modest sums. This is shown by 
the present size of the endowments which 
some well-known institutions have accumu- 
lated after many years. For example:* 

Present 


Institution. Founded Endowment 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 1875 $1,100,000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 1824 1,874,000 
Stevens Institute of Tech- 

EN ano. o's o paeie s.6 5.8 1870 1,600,000 


Rutgers College (Tech’al) 1776 1,312,000 


Washington and Lee University, founded 
in 1749, still has an endowment of less 
than $1,000,000. 

Some of the foregoing institutions, how- 
ever, receive a certain amount of state 
support in addition to the revenue from 
students’ fees. (Fees also would be 
charged by the educational branch of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers.) 

Of course, a million dollars is a large 
sum, and it seems particularly large in 
the packing industry at this time. 

Yet costs must be measured in relation 
tc the size of our industry, in relation to 
its annual disbursements on various items 
of expense, and in relation to the benefits 
to be derived from such an institution as 
has been sketched. 

The adequate endowment at one cost of 
a great educational institution to teach 
meat packing in all its branches, of a re- 
search organization for the upbuilding of 
the whole industry, and of practical in- 
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struction and continuation studies for the 
improvement and broadening of the per- 
sonnel would be an excellent investment 
even if it were viewed solely as perpetual 
good-will advertising. 

How Each Packer Could Help. 

Under this plan of bringing forth such 
an institution full-born, one packer might 
be willing to donate the building, another 
might be willing to endow a research foun- 
dation in chemistry; another, in merchan- 
dising; another, in packing house practice, 
and so on. 

Some packer might te willing to give a 
large outright endowment for _ provid- 
ing instruction to young men intending 
to enter the industry. And perhaps an- 
other migit be willing to endow two or 
three courses of practical instruction for 
those already in the industry. 

All of this might be done in the form of 
acquiring contributing or founders’ mem- 
bership in the institute, but there should 
be as little personalization of the gifts as 
possible. 

Financial support for one phase of this 
plan is directly justified by the tangible 
monetary benefit to be derived from elimi- 
nating duplication of commonplace _ re- 
search work; from carrying research work 
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further than one company alone could af- 
ford to carry it; from developing scientific 
Gata and keeping such data in advance of 
the production plans of any one company. 
Moreover, this does not destroy individual 
initiative. Competition in making use of 
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the .nowledge developed would distinguish 
the progress of one company from that of 
another. There would still be original re- 
sear 
Educational Work Aids Profits. 
On ‘he intangible side, it can be argued 
that {ie educational branches of the sort of 


institute proposed would reduce personnel 


turnover, draw better human material into 
the i:dustry, cut down the time required 
tu truin executives, increase efficiency, re- 
duce mistakes, create good will, further 
improve the standing of the industry, open 
adde’ opportunities to workers, enhance 
loyalty, augment the interest of the worker 
in his work, ete. All of these things, 


though intangible, mean a monetary ben- 
efit. 

To any of us who have been generous in 
our philanthropies, it might be argued that 
our own industry has first claim on our 
constructive giving. 

Another way to make a start is to con- 
tinue the start we already have made in 
inaugurating research work by institute 


committees and institute employes. But 
the difficulty here is that the Institute’s 


funds are pretty definitely limited to the 
accomplisnment of its present program. 
Perhaps the contributing and founders’ 
membership plan might be practicable in 
this connection. 

For example, one packer might endow 
an institute “fellowship” in waste-elimina- 
tion. The man holding this “fellowship” 
might be one technically qualified on the 
subject of local deliveries. If so, he could 
well devote his whole time to studying and 
reporting on 

1. Methods of Reducing Costs of Local 
Deliveries. 

2. Methods of Reducing Preventable 
Shipping and Handling Losses on Live- 
stock. 

3. Methods of Reducing Expense by 
Standardizing Containers. 

Any man who could handle the first sub- 
ject could readily handle the second and 
probably the third, after a time spent in 
investigating them. 


Endowing Special Research. 


Such a research “fellowship” should 


effect considerable savings for members. 
The committee members can not devote 


their full time to this work, and yet the 
work deserves and would compensate a 
man’s full time. The Institute, of course, 
isn’t rich enough to supply a man for each 
two technical committees. 

Another packer might endow an insti- 
tute research fellowship in one phase of 
chemistry; with a provision that the fellow 
undertake to compile existing data on this, 
subject as a handbook for superintendents 
and operating departmental heads. 

All of these fellows would do their work, 
not at some college, but at the institute 
and in the packing houses, under the direc- 
tion of the appropriate committee. 

We already have made a beginning at 
research into retail merchandising. We 
also have developed considerable effective- 
ness at statistical research, have developed 
and are constantly improving our statistical 
compilations. In addition, the Committee 
on Nutrition has proposed research, under 
outside auspices, into the value of meat, 
and a full-time scientist has been added to 
the institute staff. The Committee on Cost 
Accounting also does real research work, 
as do some of the other committees. 


The Uitimate Institute. 


A tew new “fellowships,” endowed by 
individuals and added to what we already 
have done and are doing, would be another 
step toward the ultimate institute. The in- 
Stitute’s usefulness has increased more 
rapidly and more enormously than any one 
could have anticipated. It has proved it- 
Self and justified the conviction that it 
has a place, and fills a need in the industry. 

While this is a cause of satisfaction, per- 
haps it also should be an incentive to 


progress just as rapid in the immediate 
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future, and in the remote future also. 
To insure such progress, we must have 
a definite working plan for guidance and 
stimulus, whether it be decided to attempt 
to accomplish the plan piecemeal or as a 
whole. Moreover, someone must be made 
responsible for developing a practical plan 
and for advancing its accomplishment. No 
municipality ever worked out a decent 
city-plan by merely agreeing that one was 
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needed; and when the plan was finally 
worked out, the mere adoption of it never 
meant its accomplishment. The usual 
course is to appoint a plan commission to 
develop the details of the plan and then to 
hasten its accomplishment accordingly. I 
hope I shall have the sanction of the mem- 
bership in my appointment of an Institute 
Plan Commission as indicated under a 
later chapter heading. 


VI— Precedents from Other Industries 


In my prefatory memorandum I men- 
tioned the fact that just about the time we 
were holding our annual meeting, an- 
nouncement was published of Germany’s 
plans for expanding, under the auspices of 


individual industries, technical education 
and industrial research. Let me refer to 


this incident at slightly greater length by 
quoting the following excerpt from an ar- 
ticle by Robert Crozier Long in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of August 31, 1921: 
“The duty of creating technical schools 
and research institutions has been imposed 
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on the rich industries. * * * Although 
Germany has already a model system of 
industrial research institutions, of which 
the Mulheim Coal Institute and the Karls- 
ruhe Textile Institute are the most fa- 
mous, no less than fourteen commissions 
are sitting in different industrial centers 
to create new institutes or improve those 
already in existence. The famous paper 
institute of Kothen, in Anhalt, will be 
doubled in size and newly housed; a new 
sugar institute will be opened at Magde- 
burg, the center of this trade; part of the 
unreasonable profits made by leather deal- 
ers after state leather control was abol- 
ished in 1919 has been compulsorily di- 
verted to foundation of a leather institute; 
and industrial-research institutions in 
other standard branches are to be opened 
at Cologne, Mulheim, Dresden, Augsburg 
and Berlin.” 

It may be assumed safely that Germany, 
hard pressed for cash, has been spending 
money on expansion of industrial activities 
only when those activities have proved 
their value and their importance; that she 
would not consider investing in a large 
program of industrial research and tech- 
nical education unless such a policy was 
sure to pay “dividends.” 

How Other Industries Improve. 

Furthermore, evidential examples are 
available much nearer home. Consider, for 


an instance, the method of co-operation in 
effect between the Portland Cement Asso- 





ciation and Lewis Institute of Chicago. 
The following official description of this 
co-operation was furnished at the request 
oi our Bureau of Public Relations: 

“The work of the Structural Materials 
Research Laboratory is being carried out 
through the co-operation of Lewis Institute 
and the Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago. The institute is an endowed school 
with an engineering department. The as- 
sociation is an organization of cement man- 
ufacturers in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico, to improve and extend 
the uses of concrete. This research work 
has been under way since Sept. 1, 1914. 
The policy of the laboratory is vested in 
an edvisory committee of four members 
consisting of representatives of the insti- 
tute and the association. The work of the 
laboratory consists of experimental re- 
searches in the properties of concrete and 
concrete materials. Investigations are be- 
ing carried out by a staff of about 35 
engineers, chemists and assistants who 
give their entire time to this work. The 
work of the laboratory occupies about 
15,000 square feet of floor space. Some of 
the principal items of equipment are listed 
below. 

“About 40,000 tests per year are now 
being made on concrete and concrete ma- 
terials. An idea of the scope of this work 
may be obtained from the fact that during 
the past year we used in our research 
work about 2,000 sacks of cement and 15 
carloads of aggregates. Samples of sand, 
pebbles, crushed rock, water, etc., are sent 
to the laboratory from all parts of North 
America for test and recommendations as 
to their fitness for use in concrete. 

“The results of these investigations are 
published in the form of papers before en- 
gineering and technical societies and in 
circulars and bulletins issued by the labo- 
ratory. Thus far eight technical bulletins 
and a large number of miscellaneous 
papers have been published. 


Some of the Topics Studied. 


“The following are some of the topics 
which have recently been studied: 
Effect of Size and Grading of Aggre- 
gate on the Strength and Other 
Properties of Concrete. 
Effect of Consistency of Concrete. 
Concrete-making Properties of Differ- 
ent Types of Fine and Coarse Ag- 
gregates. 
Effect of Curing Condition on Strength 
and Wear of Concrete. —~ 
Effect of Hydrated Lime and Other 
Powdered Admixtures in Concrete. 
Effect of Organic Impurities. 
Effect of Tannic Acid. 
Effect of Storage of Cement. 
Effect of Age on the Strength of Con- 
crete. 
Effect of Impure Waters When Used 
in Mixing Concrete. 
Effect of Alkali on Concrete. 
Relation of Modulus of Rupture to 
Compressive Strength of Concrete. 
Wear Tests of Concrete as Affected 
by: 
Quantity of Cement. 
Grading of Aggregate. 
Size of Aggregate. 
Type of Aggregate. 
Curing Condition of Concrete. 
Age of Concrete. 
Preserving Admixtures. 


“The equipment of the laboratory in- 
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Stop or Go On? 


Meat Packers are no longer re- 
garded merely as __ large-scale 
butchers, but as efficient indus- 
trialists performing an intricate 
service in a scientific way. The 
little cross-roads slaughterhouse, 
dumping its by-products through 
a hole in the floor to the hogs be- 
neath, has become the biggest in- 
dustry in America, serving the 
nation, serving the world, and 
serving them well. Through the 
Institute this service has not only 
been improved but made under- 
stood. 

The businesses with which we 
are identified are in better status 
now. Shall they not make fur- 
ther progress? Shall we not 
hand them down to our sons with 
a maximum of service, of merit 
and of prestige? Or shall we 
stop where we are?—Thomas E. 
Wilson. 











cludes 
items: 

Three hundred thousand pound 

versal testing machine. 

Two two hundred thousand pound uni- 

versal-testing machines. 

Forty thousand pound universal test- 

ing machine. 

Torsion testing machine. 

Talbot-Jones rattler for wear tests of 

concrete. 

Two concrete mixers. 

Complete cement testing equipment. 

Tile testing apparatus for internal 

pressure tests of pipe and tile. 

Deval abrasion machine for rock tests. 

Ro-Tap sieve shaker. 

Air analyzer for cement tests. 

Ball mill. 

Pebble mill. 

Rock crushers. 

Rolls for crushing. 

Rotary screen for aggregates. 

Jig table. 

High-pressure steam apparatus. 

Moist-room for specimen storage. 

Concrete tanks for specimen storage. 

Complete chemical laboratory. 

“The chemical laboratory is a valuable 
adjunct to the physical tests which form 
the bulk of our research work. 

“In much of our experimental work we 
co-operate with various governmental bu- 
reaus and committees of many of the na- 
tional engineering societies and trade 
organizations. 

“The work of the laboratory is directed 
solely toward securing and distributing in- 
formation which will be of value to the 
user of concrete. Very little of our work 
has any bearing on the mill problems met 
in the manufacture of cement. This work 
has proven to be an excellent example of 
the good results that can be obtained 
through the co-operation of educational 
institutions and manufacturing industries.” 


Research Will 


The foregoing statement indicates some 
of the kind of work which the research 
branch of the institute might undertake. 
All of the tests described above give the 
manufacturer an index to the correctness 
ot his methods and the effectiveness of his 
processes, in addition to developing infor- 
mation for the users of his product. As a 
representative of a member company of 
the Portland Cement Association phrases 
it: “This arrangement with the Lewis In- 
stitute provides a good opportunity to get 
just the kind of tests that industry seems 
to demand.” 


the following among the major 


uni- 


Increase Efficiency. 
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In the matter of commercial research 
work, reference also might be made to 
the Leather Research Laboratory of the 
Tanners’ Council. Perhaps many of you are 
familiar with its work. 

Or, going away from home again, ref- 
erence may be made to the tendency of 
industries in the United Kingdom to prose- 
cute research work under joint auspices. 
My impression, formed somewhat by a 
very interesting article by Sidney Brooks 
in one of the British quarterlies, is that 
this development in the United Kingdom 
has reached a point in advance of com 
munal industrial research here and very 
much behind such research in Germany. It is 
easier, of course, to foster this sort of 
thing in Germany because of the relations 
between government and industry there. 

Eliminating Duplication Saves. 


It is not necessary to cite further exam- 
ples bearing on that phase of the plan 
which proposes research activities of a 
pretentious sort. From the financial point 
of view, indeed, it was hardly necessary to 
cite any examples, for the reader may find 
a convincing and affirmative answer by 
simply asking his chemist, if he employs 
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SAUNDERS, 


one, or his superintendent, whether dupli- 
cation of expense could not be avoided or 
a saving effected, without harm, by having 
the institute conduct certain tests and re- 
searches now being carried on, in some 
cases, by individual companies, and in 
other cases not being carried on at all. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to note a 
few examples which indicate to some de- 
gree the possibilities inherent in that part 
of the plan proposing that the institute 
should provide technical education for 
young men intending to adopt meat pack- 
ing as a life work, and continuation and 
extension courses for persons already en- 
gaged in the industry. It was suggested, 
you will recall, that instruction and work 
might be co-ordinated even in the case of 
those young men intending later to enter 
the packing-house field. 

Need a Feeder of Trained Men. 

The primary thought behind this item 
of the plan was that the industry should 
have an educational “feeder” of trained 
men. There is ample precedent for this 
suggestion. Consider the schools of mining 
which feed especially trained men into 
the various branches of the mining indus- 
try. Colleges of this sort are too numer- 
ous to list. The Colorado School of Mines 
is an example. 

The textile industry also benefits from 
two technical institutions preparing young 
men for work in that field. 

Even the baking industry—and I do not 
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mean to refer to it slightingly—has a tech- 
nical institution where scientific baking is 
taught to bakers from all parts of the 
country and where industrial research ig 
carried on. In fact, the bakers’ national 
association purchased outright a technical 
laboratory and institute which had been 
used for other purposes. 

Various industries, it seems, have their 
educational feeders, but the packing indus- 
try, which is the largest of them all, has 
none. 

In connection with continuation and ex- 
tension courses for men already engaged 
in the industry, I should like to refer, 
without citation, to experiments made by 
individual packing companies along this 
line and to the growth of the extension 
departments of American universities. Per- 
haps I might refer also to the Institute of 
Certificated Grocers, a British organiza- 
tion which offers technical instruction cov- 
ering continuation studies, a school, a com- 
mercial college, a university college and 
a post-graduate department. Instruction is 
available for men engaged in the grocery 
trade or intending to enter it. 


A full outline of these courses has been 
obtained by the active vice-president of 
our institute and is available for examina- 
tion in the institute offices. The Institute 
of Certificated Grocers is officered by able 
and prominent Englishmen. How much 
better it would be, for producers, packers 
and consumers, if the newcomer in the 
packing imdustry—the man starting a 
new packing establishment—were always 
versed in the arts, sciences and practices 
of meat packing. 

Instruction and Practical Work. 

In connection with my proposal that the 
institute become a research organization 
and an educational institution, I suggested 
that it might be possible to effect some 
sort of co-ordination between instruction 
and industry while the prospective employe 
Was still in college. This sort of co-ordina- 
tion has been emphasized within the last 
few months by the New York University, 
with due obeisance to the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Professor Herman Schneider, dean of 
the College of Engineering and Commerce, 
University of Cincinnati, has invited the 
Bureau of Public Relations to make a first 
hand investigation of the co-operation be- 
tween education and industry which has 
been effected there. Dean Schneider also 
has furnished to the institute, at its re- 
quest, certain material descriptive of the 
cc-operative work at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Included in this material is a 
summary of the development of the co- 
cperative work. It reads in part as fol- 
dows: 

“The College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati originated in a pro- 
fessorship of civil engineering, which was 

(Continued on page 49.) 


The Only Danger 


When things are at the bottom there 
is more necessity for sound planning 
than ever before. We have an oppor- 
tunity to build solidly from the bottom 
upward. The only danger in such a 
time is not that we may commit our- 
selves to a plan which seems too large 
when viewed from our present situa- 
tion, but that we may commit ourselves 
to a plan which will prove too small 
when applied to the future necessities 
and possibilities of our industry. 

This latter danger, in my opinion, is 
the only argument that can be urged 
against the Institute’s attempting now 
to chart its future; and it is difficult 
to believe that anyone would permit 
the constricted possibilities of the pres- 
ent to limit his view of the Institute’s 
future; that is, of the future of his 
industry.—Thomas E. Wilson. 
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Aims and Plans of Packer Law Enforcement 


(‘ommenting upon the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the constitutionality of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace repeats 
his former declaration that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not intend to act 
arbitrarily in enforcing the law, and says 
packers and stockyards have given satis- 
factory co-operation. 

lie states further that the purpose of 
the law and of the Department was not 
so much to detect abuses as to undertake 
constructive study of the meat industry 
from the range to the table. At the present 
time, the Secretary says, an organization 
is being built up carefully to administer 
the act and co-operate with all other 
agencies. 

The attitude of the Secretary was 
summed up by him in this way: “We 
shall not assume that men‘are rascals 
unless they have been proved to be such. 
On the contrary, we take it for granted 
that the various people who are under the 
supervision of this law will be glad to 
co-operate with us in eliminating any 
abuses or unfair practices which, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, may have grown up 
as this great industry has developed.” 

Referring to what already has been 
done, Secretary Wallace points out tkat 
there are supervisors working now in 17 
ivarkets, and that the country ultimately 
will be divided into four divisions, with a 
general supervisor for each division, and 
under him local supervisors at the various 
packing and marketing centers. Already 
the Department has been able to improve 
some of the market methods in the inter- 
est of greater efficiency. 

Secretary Wallace’s statement is as 
follows: 

“The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court seems to clear away all obstacles to 
the full enforcement of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. We have had satisfactory 
co-operation from the packers and from 
the owners of stockyards. Now that the 
Supreme Court has held that commission 
merchants, traders and other people who 
operate in the yards come under the act, 
I hope we may have the same sort of co- 
operation from these marketing agencies. 

“The decision handed down by Chief 
Justice Taft is gratifying, both in that it 
affirms the constitutionality of the act and 
in that it makes plain the purposes of the 
act. As stated by the Chief Justice, ‘the 
object to be secured by the act is the free 
and unburdened flow of livestock from the 
ranges and farms . . through the great 
stockyards and slaughtering centers . 
and thence in the form of meat products 
to the consuming centers.’ 


Aim of Act Constructive. 

“That was what Congress had in mind, 
as developed in hearings before the com- 
mittees before the act was passed. The 
purpose was not alone to remove flagrant 
abuses but to permit a constructive study 
of the meat industry from the ranges and 
farms to the table of the consumer. The 
nuagnitude of this industry is indicated by 
the fact that at 69 stockyards under our 
supervision more than 80,000,000 cattle, 
sheep and swine were received during the 
year 1921. 

“The packers are forbidden to engage 
in unfair, discriminatory or deceptive prac- 
tices, or to control prices or establish a 
monopoly in business. We are given au- 
thority to do everything which seems to 
be necessary to make sure that the pack- 
ers live up to the law. We have the right 





to examine their books, to call in wit- 
nesses, and to make investigations of all 
kinds. 

“Commission merchants, traders, stock- 
yards companies and all other market 
agencies are forbidden from charging un- 
reasonable rates and from engaging in 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory or de- 
ceptive practices. Over them also we have 
large authority. All of these market agen- 
cies must register with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and their rates, charges and 
practices must be approved. Severe pen- 
alties are imposed for non-compliance with 
the orders of the administrative agency, 
but all parties concerned have the right to 
appeal to the courts. 

Department Going Carefully. 

“Because of the great importance of the 
act and of the very large responsibilities 
imposed upon us, we have been proceeding 
carefully in building up our organization 
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for its enforcement. This organization is 
called the Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture. 
We now have supervisors in 17 markets, 
namely, Atlanta, Ga., Buffalo, N. Y., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Cincinnati, O., Denver, Colo., 
Detroit, Mich., El Paso, Tex., Fort Worth, 
Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., 
National Stock Yards, Ill., New York City, 
N. Y., Omaha, Nebr., Pittsburgh, Pa., San 
Francisco, Cal., Sioux City, Ia., and South 
St. Paul, Minn. 

“The country is being divided into four 
divisions, and when the organization is 
complete there will be one general super- 
visor for each division, and under him 
local supervisors at the various larger 
packing and marketing centers. Stock- 
yards which come under the act and which 
are not large enough to justify the placing 
of a resident supervisor will be looked 
after by the district supervisor or the su- 
pervisor at one of the nearby larger 
markets. 


(Continued on page 46.) 





Shippers at Mercy of 


One of the teatures of the convention of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington, D. C., this week was the 
charge made by packinghouse industry 
1epresentatives of a plot by foreign ship- 
ping interests to get ocean shippers at 
their mercy. THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER had already called attention to 
this plan, and the Washington meeting 
served to advertise it still further. 

Charges that foreign ship owners had 
launched a scheme to invalidate the pro- 
visions of the American Bill of Lading 
Law and the Harter Act, under which 
American importers and exporters for 
years have been accorded protection from 
irregular practices in the carriage of their 
goods by sea, were made at the conven- 
tion on May 16. 

In addresses made before the merchant 
marine group of the chamber it was 
charged that the foreign steamship own- 
ers, being faced with the probability that 
the British parliament would enact a uni- 
form bill of lading law, similar to the 
American law and the laws on the statute 
books of most of the British dominions, 
conceived the idea that they would attempt 
to sidestep the legislation and at the same 
time relieve themselves of responsibilities 
placed upon them by American law, which 
has been used as a model by various 
countries for bill of lading legislation. 

To this end, it was asserted by speakers, 
including Charles E. Herrick and C. B. 
Heinemann, respectively chairman of the 
traffic committee and vice-president of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers, 
a set of rules known as the “Hague rules” 
was devised. Denial was made by the 
speakers that the rules would voluntarily 
bring about “uniform bills of lading.” On 
the contrary, it was charged that their 
adoption would bring about “uniform 
chaos” in the foreign trade of the United 
States, and would place the shippers of 
the country at the mercy of steamship 
lines, particularly foreign lines. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
although the U. S. Shipping Board had 
not given its approval to the so-called 
“rules,” steamship interests recently had 


Foreign Shipowners 


a bill introduced in the United States Con- 
gress providing for their adoption. The 
bill is so drafted, the speakers asserted, | 
as to virtually wipe the Harter act from 
the statute books and set up in its place 
the Hague rules, drafted by international 
lawyers and representatives of foreign 
steamship interests. The bill which the 
steamship interests managed to have in- 
troduced, it also was charged, would in 
effect set aside an important portion of 
4 recent Interstate Commerce Commission 
decision prescribing an American form of 
through export bill of lading. 


o—_____ 





WILSON ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on Thursday resulted in the selec- 
tion of Thomas E. Wilson, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, as 
vice-president of the Chamber for the 
northern states. Mr. Wilson has been a 
director of the Chamber for several years 
past. 

Officers elected were: 

President, Julius H. Barnes, Duluth, 
Minn,; vice-president for the eastern 
states, A. C. Bedford, New York; for the 
northern states, Thomas E. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; for the southern states, Harry 
Black, Galveston, Tex.; for the western 
states, Thomas B. Stearns, Denver, Colo. 
Honorary vice-presidents: William But- 
terworth, Moline, Ill.; L. S. Gillette, 
Minneapolis; Charles Nagel, St. Louis, 
Mo.; and A. B. Farquahar, York, Pa, 

Directors: Alvin T. Simonds, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; Ernest T. Trigg, Philadel- 
phia; John M. Crawford, Parkersburg, W. 
Va.; M. J. Sanders, New Orleans, La.; 
John W. Shartell, Cincinnati, O.; Edwin C. 
yibbs, Oklahoma City; William J. Dean, 
St. Paul; Clyde C. Dawson, Denver; O. M. 
Clark, Portland, Ore.; Arthur S, Bent, Los 
Angeles; Fred P. Mann, Devils Lake, N. 
D.; George B. Blow, La Salle, Ill.; Felix 
M. McWhirter, Indianapolis; Henry H. 
Morse, Abingdon, Mass.; James S. Kemper, 
Chicago; Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Items under this head cover matters of gen- 


eral and particular interest to the meat and 
allied industries in connection with trattic and 
trunsportation problems, rate hearings and de- 
cisions, ete. Further information on these sub- 
jects may be obtained upon application to the 
institute of American Meat Vuckers, 22 West 
Monrve St., Chicago, U1. 











PROTEST SOUTH STOCK RAIL RATE. 
New livestock freight rates in South- 
eastern territory, i. e., all territory south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
river, have been the subject of a protest 
filed with the 
mission asking for suspension, on the part 
ol the Southeastern Livestock Association 
and supported by other organizations, in- 
cluding the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and the National Livestock Ex- 
change. The new rates constitute an in- 
crease of 87 per cent over the present 
rates and would mean _ $1,000,000 more 
spent on livestock shipped into Louisville, 
Ky., alone. The case originated, accord- 
ing to W. S. Bell, president of the Louis- 
ville Livestock Exchange, when the East 
Tennessee Packing Co. protested that 
northbound cattle rates were higher than 
those southbound. 


Interstate Commerce Com- 


* 
_ -Se-—___-— 


FIGHT HIGHER LIVESTOCK RATE. 

Seeking to set aside livestock freight 
rates in Nebraska on the ground that they 
are discriminatory in favor of St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., representatives of 
the Omaha stockyards have begun hear- 
ings before Examiner Disque of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. L. C. 
Mahoney of Chicago, assistant general 
freight agent for the C., B. & Q. R. R, 
urged that due to an increase to his road 
granted by the state legislature the Bur- 
lington was handicapped by competition 
of the Union Pacific and Chicago & North- 
western and suggested advances in rates 
for all lines so they would be on a parity. 
The hearing is the outgrowth of a decision 
ty the commission several years ago in 
which rates on livestock from Nebraska 
points to St. Joseph and Kansas City, now 
declared by Omaha stock yards represen- 
tatives to be discriminatory, were estab- 
lished. The object of the present hearing 
is to have the present rates set aside and 
others established which will put the local 
market on an equal basis with those in the 
Missouri cities. 


—_—_qe—___ 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 

Complaints made recently to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and decisions 
rendered by the commission in cases of 
interest to meat packers are reported as 
follows: 

Rates on Livestock in Texas.—In a ten- 
tative report on No. 13002, Kansas City 
Livestock Exchange vs. Abilene & South- 
ern, et al., Examiner John A. McQuillan 
has recommended a holding that the rates 
on livestock, from Kansas City to Texas 
points, are unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial. He said the Commission should 
find that rates on beef cattle, stock cattle, 
calves, stocker calves, hogs, sheep and 
goats, from Kansas City to Texas points, 
are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
as to the extent that they exceed the rates 
that will result from the application of 
the scale now applicable over defendants’ 
lines, between Texas points and Wichita, 
Oklahoma City and other points, and 
which is now published in F. A. Leland’s 
tariff, I. C. C. No. 1497. 

Southern Stock Cattle Rate Hearing.—To 
amend S. W. L. tariff 76-E, to provide that 
mileage schedule of rates named therein 
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on stock cattle and stocker calves, car- 
loads? will not apply to Arkansas City, 
Wichita and Wichita Union Stock Yards, 
Kansas, from points in Southwestern ter- 
(Continued on page 36.) 


p—— 


PERISHABLE FREIGHT DOCKET. 

The subjects listed below will be given 
consideration by the National Perishable 
Freight Committee at a hearing to be held 
at Committee headquarters, Room 1404 
Pontiac Building, 542 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, on Tuesday, June 6, 1922, 
commencing at 10 a. m. 

Shippers desirous of presenting their 
views on any of the subjects may appear 
before the Committee, or communicate 
with the chairman prior to the date men- 
tioned. 


Subject No. +579, handling L. C. L. per- 
ishable in box cars; +584, protective serv- 
ice on pineapples, carloads; *585, preserv- 
atives with shipments of cheese; *587, 
Ohio groupings; 7589,shippers’ instructions 
—handling shipments under non-refrigera- 
tion; 7590, allowance for decking on traf- 
fic moving under through stated refrig- 
eration charges; *591, shippers’ instruc- 
tions on traffic moving under Rule No. 
240; 7592, reicing cars at hold points and 
cestination; +594, charges for ‘Carriers’ 
Protective Service Against Cold” on ship- 
ments of evaporated milk; +595, Rule 630 
tc be limited to iced cars only; *597, com- 
puting deficit on shipments moving in in- 
dividual cars; *602, handling shipments 
under Rule 225 with bunkers or tanks 4 
full; +608, basis for refrigeration charges 
to and from points on the Stockton Termi- 
nal & Eastern Ry.; 7604, California group- 
ings; 7+*605, cars delayed at loading sta- 
tion on shipments moving under ‘Carriers’ 
Frotective Service Against Cold’; 7606, 
application of stated replenishing charge; 
7613, heater protective service against 
cold at points on the Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis & Western R. C. Co.; 7615, equaliza- 
tion of heater charges from Colorado to 
Southwest vs. rates via Kansas and Mis- 
souri Junctions; +616, cost of ice at points 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey; 
+619, icing charges on bananas, carloads, 
at Jackson, Tenn.; 7622, icing charge on 
cars held account bad order, etc. (Cars 
moving under cost of ice basis, Section 4); 





*€29, handling individual cars to more 
than one destination; 7630, California 
groupings; *633, carriers’ protective serv- 


ice against cold in Eastern territory; *634, 
allowance to shippers for furnishing ice 
to shipments delayed at loading station; 
+636, charge for ice at St. Louis, Mo., and 


East St. Louis, Ill.; *637, change from 
standard refrigeration to ventilation on 
shipments moving under Rule No. 240; 


+638, shippers’ instructions on shipments 
moving on cost of ice basis under Sec- 
tion 4. 





*Docketed by shipper. 
+Docketed by carrier. 


o—___ 


CANADA EXPORTING MORE MEAT. 

Meat exports from the port of Montreal 
are on the increase, according to recent 
reports. Some American packers are now 
dividing their export trade equally be- 
tween the ports of New York and Mon- 
treal. 

A representative of one firm said he 
would be shipping 1,000 tons of chilled 
meats a week from Montreal before mid- 
summer. He explained that Montreal and 
New York were equally well situated for 
his purposes with regard to rail facilities, 
but Montreal received the preference be- 
cause weather conditions on the Northern 
Atlantic are more favorable to the ship- 
ment of chilled meat. 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDING IMPROVES. 

The Committee on Improved Livestock 
Breeding of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers has made its first report, 
showing the progress it has achieved since 
its appointment and the great interest it 
has stimulated among meat producers to 
raise better livestock. This report, which 
is a testimonial to the wisdom in appoint- 
ing such an important committee, has 
been made through its secretary, Edward 
N. Wentworth, as follows: 


The first season’s work of the commit- 
tee has shown gratifying results in the 
interest aroused among producers. The 
principal activity of the commitiee has 
been the awarding of cups for the best 
bred carloads of cattle, sheep and swine 
at certain representative stock shows, and 
the awarding of medals to boys and girls 
showing calves, pigs and lambs under the 
generally accepted junior club rules. 

The awards were as follows: At the 
Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, Ga., three 
cups for hogs; at the Nashville Fat Stock 
Show, Nashville, Tenn., three cups for 
Shorthorn, Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle; at the International Stock Show, 
Chicago, Shorthorn, Hereford, and Aber- 
deen-Angus cups were awarded, as well as 
cups in the Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey, 
Poland-China, Chester White, Hampshire 
and Tamworth breeds and in the Shrop- 
shire, Southdown, Hampshire and Ram- 
bouillet breeds of sheep. 

At the National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Coio., cups were awarded in the 
Shorthorn, Hereford and Aberdeen-Angus 
classes, in the Poland-China, Berkshire, 
Duroc-Jersey and Hampshire classes, and 
in the Shropshire, Hampshire, Southdown 
Oxford and Rambouillet classes. At the 
Southwestern Fat Stock Show at Fort 
Worth, Tex., Hereford. and Aberdeen- 
Angus cups were awarded as well as in 
the Hampshire, Poland-China, and Duroc- 
Jersey hog classes. The only sheep cup 
awarded at this show was in the Ram- 
bouillet breed. 

In the boys’ and girls’ club contests, 
silver medals were awarded only at the 
International and at the Southwestern Fat 
Stock Show, nine being given at the In- 
ternational, including three for each class 
of livestock, and four at Fort Worth, two 
being for cattle and two for hogs. 

Owing to lack of competition, the follow- 
ing silver cups were not awarded, although 
the offers were made in the premium lists 
of the shows: At Atlanta, the Berkshire 
cup; at the International, the Oxford and 
Cotswold cups; at Denver, the Cotswold 
cup; and at Fort Worth, the Shorthorn, 
the Oxford, the Hampshire, the Shropshire 
and the Cotswold cups. 

For the coming season, 1922-1923, three 
cattle and four hog and sheep cups will be 
offered at Atlanta; three cattle cups at 
Nashville; three cattle and twelve hog 
and sheep cups at the International; three 
cattle and ten hog and sheep cups at Den- 
ver; three cattle and four hog cups at the 
American Royal, Kansas City; two cattle 
cups at the Southwestern American at 
Oklahoma City; three cattle and eight hog 
and sheep cups at Fort Worth; and three 
cattle cups at the Pacific International at 
Portland, Ore. Medals will also be offered 
in the boys’ and girls’ club work at the 
principal stock shows. 


In awarding these cups and medals it 
has been the effort of the Committee on 
Improved Livestock Breeding to cover the 
entire country, and although the Portland 
show was not included the past year, cups 
will be awarded there this fall. 

While the foregoing has constituted the 
principal activity of the committee, it has 
by no means been the only work, for much 
has been done in the way of contributions 
to the agricultural and market press, and 
in addresses delivered by the secretary of 
the committee, Edward H. Wentworth, at 
different points. 
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EDITION 
ONLY 





NLY a limited edition of 
O the “PACKERS’ ENCY- 

CLOPEDIA” will be 
printed. The number was de- 
termined by a careful analysis 
of the field, and by the many 
advance orders received. 


A revised edition will probably not be published 
again for some years, for it has cost many thou- 
sands of dollars to collect the data and informa- 
tion which, if the book should be published every 
year, would make the cost prohibitive. 


Judging from the inquiries received, both do- 
mestic and foreign, there will only be a limited 
supply after orders now on file are filled, and 
we therefore advise placing order as early as 
possible, to insure receiving your copy. 


No book has ever been published containing the 
wealth of data, formulas, operating instructions, 
statistics, and useful packinghouse information 


found in the PACKERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The commercial section of THE PACKERS’ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA will be a trade stimulator to 
the allied industries, as it contains up-to-date 
lists of packinghouses, wholesale sausage manu- 
facturers, wholesale meat dealers, renderers, 
brokers, oil refiners, livestock order buyers, etc. 


Order your copy now. Price $12.00 postpaid in 
the United States and Canada. Foreign coun- 
tries, $12.25. Remittance with order. Delivery 
in a few weeks. 
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The slaughter house of Dorsett & Holt, 


Spencer, N. C., was recently burned. 

The Pacific Meat Co. 
erect an abattoir at Point Grey, B. C. 

The T. L. Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
lias increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000. 

H. C. Boehm & Sons have 
sausage factory at 1341 Main street, 
inette, Wis. 

The Sumter Farm & Stock Co., Geiger, 
Ala., is contemplating installing a cotton- 
seed oil mill. 


is planning to 


opened a 
Mar- 


The California Rendering Co., Los Ange- 
les, Cal., was recently incorporated with a 
czpital of $100,000. 

The Home Made Sausage Co., 4500 West 
22nd street, Chicago, will shortly build an 
addition to their plant. 

The Farmers’ Union Warehouse Co., An- 
niston, Ala., is reported to be about to 
install a cottenseed oil mill. 

The Sassafras oil plant, Junction City, 
Ky., is reported to be about to be taken 
over by Charles C. Sparhawk of New York. 


A public abattoir for Lachine, near Mon- 
treal, Que., has been urged upon the city 
council by a delegation of the local meat 
retailers. 

The Carstens Meat Co., Spokane, Wash., 
recently sustained a loss of about $10,000 
to their plant through fire, the damage 
being fully covered by insurance. 

The White-Peacock Packing Co., Salis- 
bury N. C., has been incorporated by H. Z. 
White and S. C. Peacock, with a capital 
of $35,000 and will erect a packing plant 
and abattoir. 

Roberts & Oake have acquired a site 
opposite their main plant at 45th street 
and Racine avenue, Chicago, and after 


taking possession about August 1, 1922, 
are planning to build an extensive addi- 
tion to their plant equipment. 

The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., is 
going to spend about $100,000 on improve- 
ments, 


including a new power plant, a 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


shipping and cold storage department, in- 
edible and edible products department, 
concrete hog unloading chutes, new hog 
pens and other additions. 

Although the plant of the newly organ- 
ized Interstate Packing & Ice Company 
at Norfolk, Va., will not be in opera- 
tion until September, the company has 


started a campaign to encourage livestock 
producers in some 25 counties of Virginia 


and North Carolina to produce hogs and 
cattle that can be slaughtered at that 
point. 


oe 
——— 





SWIFT INTERNATIONAL FINANCES. 

The annual financial report of the Com- 
pania Swift Internacional (Swift Interna- 
tional), the Swift organization owning and 
operating the company’s foreign plants, 
submitted to the stockholders’ annual 
meeting this week shows an operating loss 
of $6,706,199 for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1922. In his report President Edward F. 
Swift says that inventory losses have now 
been adjusted and the company is on a 
profitable basis at this time. At its meet- 
ing the board of directors announced a 
reduction in dividend from $2.40 per share, 
paid last year, to $1.80, stock being of $15 
par value. The dividend declared was a 
semi-annual one of 90 cents. 

The income account for the year and 
belance sheet as of Dec. 31 last, with com- 
parisons, are as follows: 


Income Account: 1921. 1920. 
ee rr $23. my 278 $22,912, 4 
To reserve account 158,99. 
ME. soéndbibsnakd>« a“ 9,200 S200 
Surplus adjusted..... ; 23,064'216 22,744,190 
Dividends paid...... 3,731,040 3,731,040 





6,706,199 *4,143,128 


Net loss for peers: css Shee ccste 
12,626,199 23,156,278 


ee - ee ee 


~ *Net earnings. 

Balance Sheet—Assets: 1920. 
Stock investments, book value.$48, $49, 790 $53,421,098 
Due from assessed common.... 19,911,431 22,433,990 
SR echbuauss son cenuu saw sos + 1,286 8,417 








ES cn cpcsupecoesuenesue $63,762,507 $75,863,506 
Liabilities: 
SEE “SINS oso 40 sdsaee> Sacer $22,500,000 $22,500,000 
Due to assessed common...... 27,973,909 29,628,469 
General TOROTVE...... 20.0.2 661,620 578,748 
NE TUCCCGrsbssnboaysceane 12,626,977 23,156,278 
ee er er $63,762,507 $75,863,506 
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TRADE COMMISSION BUSY AGAIN. 

Announcement was’ made this week in 
Washington that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had issued an order directing 
Armour & Company to dispose of its in- 
terests in the E. H. Stanton Company of 
Spokane, Wash., which plant and business 
it acquired some years ago. Violation of 
the Clayton anti-trust act is alleged. 

Replying to the announcement, the fol- 
lewing statement from Armour & Com- 
pany appeared in the daily newspapers: 

“Armour & Company did not violate any 
law in purchasing the E. H. Stanton com- 
pany plant at Spokane, Wash. It acquired 
this property in the summer of 1917 for 
the purpose of having a packing plant in 
the West to supply the needs of its busi- 
ness in that portion of the country, it 
being practically impossible to ship fresh 
meats to the Pacific coast from its more 
eastern plants. 


“The case is merely one of many filed 
by the Federal Trade Commission against 
those engaged in the meat packing busi- 
ness about three years ago and over two 
years after the Federal Trade Commission 
knew that Armour & Company had ac- 
quired this property. There was no viola- 
tion of law in the acquisition and this will, 
we confidently feel, be established in the 
courts.” 


-_——% —___ 


HOLDS FUTURES LAW INVALID. 

The United States Supreme Court in a 
recent decision has held a part of the 
grain trading act, the so-called Capper- 
Tincher law, invalid, and has decided in 
favor of those individual members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade who had attacked 
the constitutionality of certain features of 
the act. The reasoning on which the deci- 
sion was based was not that futures trad- 
ing itself was illegal, but that the method 
of the law in taxing futures trading was 
contrary to the Constitution. 


The principal features of the act were 
those permitting trading in futures only 
in designated ‘contract markets,” under 
the supervision of the secretary of agri- 
culture, and imposing a tax, intended to 
be prohibitive, of 20 cents a bushel on any 
futures trades not made in such a market. 
or in accordance with the provisions of 
the act. 

















Our Engineering Department 
is at your service 


per hour to anv size needed 


30 Church St., New York 


ALWAYS THINK OF EVAPORATORS AS 
AN. ECONOMY INSTEAD OF AN EXPENSE 


The endorsement of our ideas on construction and 
design by such companies as Swift, Armour, Cudahy, 
Wilson, Morris, and many other packers and the 
number of repeat orders from these people, is proof 
enough why our equipment has been adopted as 


‘*THE STANDARD” 


in packing house recovery processes. 


The above is a Swenson Triple Effect Tankwater installation 
in one of the smaller packing 
evaporators in Single and Multiple effect for tankwater, beef 
extract and glue in ie ranging from two hundred gallons 


Gumxson Fiaeonarun fe 


945 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
Easte Offices 
519 Widener Bide. ., Philadelphia 


Cable Address, ‘“‘Evaporator Chicago,” Western Union Code 






houses in Chicago. We build 


aneune hens. 
Auburn, Indiana 
Harvey, Illinois 
Joliet, Illinois 
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A Livestock Futures Market 

A report that a futures market for meat 
and cattle is to be established at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, brings up a question 
‘hat has been considered in the United 
States. The promoters of the Argentine 
market believe that such a market would 
result in better organization of the live- 
stock business, prevent violent fiuctua- 
tions and improve conditions generally. 
What would be the chances for permanent 
success in the United States of such a 
plan? 

The fact is that there has been some 
trading in cattle, hogs and sheep for future 
delivery.in the United States for years. 
But such trading has been solely on a con- 
tract basis between individuals. Packers 
at times have contracted for animals in 
the feed lot. Speculators buy large num- 
bers of Texas range cattle on contract for 
future delivery. Hog shippers in the corn 
belt contract hogs for future delivery at 
set prices. Omaha buyers will quote the 
Chicago market as a basis for future con- 
tracts, minus a fixed differential for ship- 
bing out of certain territory. But all this 
business has been outside exchange chan- 
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nels and has never been officially recorded. 

For this to develop into extensive deal- 
ing in livestock futures regulated by the 
exchanges in the United States is not 
likely, because of the inherent difficulties. 
Some people argue that because this is 
done in pork products on the boards of 
trade it can be done in live animals. But 
the analogy is not a fair one. 

Pork products and grain can be dealt in 
on boards of trade because they meet the 
first requirement of such an exchange 
They can be graded and standards are 
easily set. On the board of trade, with 
well known grades, in case one does not 
have the grade called for by the contract, 
it is allowable to substitute a different 
grade and pay a differential. 

This cannot be done in the case of live- 
stock. To begin with, livestock, and espe- 
cially cattle, cannot be graded sufficiently 
close to meet exchange regulations. Any 
grading attempted would entail great ex- 
pense, and would have to be conducted by 
a disinterested party. Again, livestock, 
unlike the products now dealt in on the 
futures market, is very perishable. Its 
market delivery condition might vary 
greatly and in such a way that could not 
be calculated. When the packer is buying 
livestock he does not want a different 
grade substituted, if by chance the seller 
is all out of the grade the packer wants. 
And this is even more so in the case of 
cattle than with hogs. 

The chance of any such plan being 
worked out in the United States would be 
limited to the large markets only. And 
the difficulties in these markets as already 
mentioned are such that it is impossible 
ts wax enthusiastic over the Argentine 
experiment so far as it is intended to be 
an ultimate solution of the livestock mar- 
keting problem through stabilizing re- 
ceipts. But the outcome of the experiment 
in Argentina will be watched with interest. 


—— %o—_—_ 


Municipal Slaughterhouses 

The question of municipal slaughter- 
houses is one that comes up every little 
while. Various places throughout the coun- 
try are trying the municipal slaughter- 
house experiment from time to time. But 
what everyone wants to know is: How 
do these experiments work out and what 
chances have they for bettering condi- 
tions? 

Now the municipal slaughterhouse has 
been tried in other countries and the ex- 
perience there is a good indication of 
what to expect here. In a recent issue 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER pub- 
lished accounts of slaughtering methods 
in Argentina and in Germany. And the 
situation as described by the writers of 
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the articles was not an encouraging one 
for the advocates of municipal slaughter- 
houses. 

There are two main difficulties in the 
way of the development of municipal 
slaughterhouses in the United States. One 
is the difficulty experienced in other coun- 
tries already alluded to, namely, the trou- 
ble of proper conduct of slaughtering on 
scientific sanitation lines in municipal 
slaughterhouses. 

For example, in Argentina the state of 
affairs at the public slaughterhouse in 
Kuenos Aires is described as being very 
bad. The oldest methods of slaughtering 
and dressing are used, and the waste and 
theft are appalling. 

In the German municipal slaughter- 
houses the methods are also very crude 
tor killing, especially regarding the hogs, 
which are hooked behind the ears while 
still alive and dragged to the killing block. 

In neither place is there such a thing as 
meat inspection under the general direc- 
tion of a federal inspection agency. And 
this is one of the most important ways in 
which the municipal slaughterhouses, as 
operated in these other countries, fail to 
measure up to the requirements of a 
standard of living that is insisted upon by 
the American meat consuming public, and 
which the meat industry for its part is 
insisting upon being able to meet. 

But it has been possible in some places 
in America to have municipal slaughter- 
houses run successfully. They have, in 
these cases, been properly conducted from 
a sanitary standpoint and been very 
efficient. 

The more important objection to the 
municipal slaughterhouse in this country, 
however, is the economic one. The av- 
erage retail butcher is simply not in a 
position to handle whole sides of beef. He 
will use three hindquarters to one fore- 
quarter in the smaller markets. 

The municipal slaughterhouse would 
take him away from his market, and he 
has not the time to spare. For, to attend 
to the matter properly, he would have to 
go out and buy an animal and then trans- 
port it to the abattoir. After the animal 
was slaughtered and dressed, the retailer 
would have to go and get the dressed car- 
cass. And all this is time consuming and 
uneconomical. 

In this country, as a general rule, the 
municipal slaughterhouse has not proved 
itself a success in modern times. It is 
subject to the faults of the principle 
cf municipal slaughterhouses everywhere. 
While in theory it has much to commend 
it, in practice it has in most cases proved 
woefully inefficient and a hampering in- 
fluence in the proper development of the 
meat industry. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


GREEN BOLOGNA IN BEEF BUNGS. 

A problem that has troubled packers in 
various parts of the country has been that 
of having big-gut bologna turning green di- 
rectly inside of the casing for about one- 
half inch. The way to correct this matter 
has been considered by some of the best 
known sausage makers and _ superinten- 
dents in the country. An analysis of all 
the replies in response to inquiries shows 
the old saying to be true that “no man 
knows it all.” 

In a report on the problem the Packers’ 
Service Bureau gives the experience of a 
great many packers, which makes very in- 
teresting reading. Some of the sugges- 
tions are given here: 

A West Virginia packer writes: “Our 
only solution has been ‘be sure the meat 
is thoroughly cured and properly cooked.’ ” 

Another packer writes: “The foreman 
of our sausage department suggests that 
possibly the casings had not been thor- 
oughly cleaned; perhaps they were left too 
long and the fat had spoiled, or air pockets 
may have formed when stuffing.” 

Here is the experience of a large Middle 
West packer: “It seems to me the trim- 
mings are not properly cured or else the 
water for cooking is not kept at the Fah- 
renheit it should be. We allow our regular 
bologna in beef middles, medium to large 
sizes from 114 to 11% hours to be cooked. 
Our minced ham in guts or gut bologna, 
21%, to 2% hours to be cooked. I have little 
trouble in that line, for I look after the 
cooking part mostly myself. Sometimes 
it lies with the smoke house, or insufficient 
smoke.” 

“The way I see it there are three points 
to observe in making sausage: 

1. The curing and conditions of sausage 
trimmings. 

2. How your sausage 
dled in your chopper. 

3. The cooking part.” 

A packer in Ohio writes: “We feel that 
this is due and caused by the smoke houses. 
If you smoke with gas probably your fire 
is too low and you do not get the proper 
heat, and thus when you remove your 
bologna it is not properly smoked and does 
not keep. 

“Our experience and best results have 
been to salt and cure the meat with pickle 
for five or six days, then add a like amount 
of warm bull meat, with the proper season- 
ing, and then smoke with a good fire and 
up to this time we have not experienced 
any bad results.” 
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Another Ohio packer reports: “We be- 
lieve that if proper attention is given to 
salting trimmings, that this trouble may 
be eliminated, as we have found that we 
have this trouble when we attempt han- 
dling trimmings which have not been salt- 
ed long enough to allow it to take proper 
cure.” 

A third Ohio packer writes: “Regarding 
big gut bologna turning green just under 
the casing, we have had the same trouble 
at times, and have always had this experi- 
ence when the bologna was made out of 
fresh beef. When the beef was cured be- 
fore making up the bologna we never had 
this trouble, but we are not sure whether 
this was the cause or not.” 

A packer in New York reports: “We 
had the same experience with big gut bo- 
logna turning green for one-half inch di- 
directly inside the casing. We have over- 
come this through proper cooling after 
cooking. 

“We discovered that taking them out of 
the hot water and directly into the cold 
and not leaving them in long enough to 
properly chill, would cause the sausage 
to cool inside for an inch or so, and the 
center would still be hot when taken out 
and hung up to cool. Naturally, the con- 
trast of the heat in the center and the out- 
side cold would cause the green ring.” 

A Colorado packer writes: “The meat 
may not be cured properly. I have found 
that if you cure your meat properly and 
cook it long enough, regardless of smoking 
you will not have that trouble.” 

Another packer writes: “The only trou- 
ble we have had with big gut bologna is 
when meat had not had sufficient time to 
cure properly, the finished product would 
show rough grain and be spongy in ap- 
pearance.” 

A packer in Arkansas advises: “If one 
will keep the large bologna in a cooler not 
colder than 40 degrees and not warmer 
than 50 degrees you will not have this 
trouble of the bologna turning green. The 
direct cause as we find it is putting the 
bologna in a cooler around freezing tem- 
perature, which causes it to be frozen 
about half an inch in and when taken to a 
retail store and allowed to remain on the 
counter at a warmer temperature it will 
turn green and decay on account of it hav- 
ing previously been frozen.” 

A very large packer in California re- 
ports: “This trouble may be caused by the 
use of fresh beef bungs containing too 
much slime, and then hung too closely to- 
gether on smoke house cages or trees. If 
bologna is made from cured meats and fresh 
casings or bungs are used, it should be 
hung in the cooler over night after being 
stuffed. This has a tendency to cure the 
casings and the product will smoke out in 
a much better condition. In fact, it is al- 
ways advisable, where facilities permit, to 
carry heavy sausage in the cooler at least 
twelve hours after stuffing and before 
smoking. 

“The condition referred to is caused 
chiefly, however, by using fresh meats and 
fresh casings and smoking them imme- 
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diately after stuffing, and then hanging 
them too closely on cages, which causes 
delay in obtaining the proper color.” 

Here is the experience of a western 
packer: “Almost any wet sausage will 
occasionally, though not necessarily, form 
a green ring when hung in a cold smoke 
house. 

“We have overcome this difficulty by 
having the smoke house thoroughly heat- 
ed before hanging sausage in it. Also the 
sausage should be so distributed that heat 
and smoke will thoroughly circulate and 
penetrate all to good advantage.” 

Another packer reports as follows: “It 
is our opinion that the trouble with the 
bologna is caused from them being left 
exposed above the surface of the water 
in the cooking process. We would suggest 
that the bologna be submerged while cook- 
ing.” 

A report from a packer in Colorado says: 
“The meats used in the bologna should be 
cured more. Possibly the packer having 
trouble uses a silent cutter and runs his 
meats through it too long. They should be 
cooked at 165 degrees for 2% hours, in- 
stead of the 1% hours as is customary.” 

Another packer gives us the following 
solutions: ‘‘We think that a remedy for 
the trouble explained by the Ohio packer 
will be found in one of the following sug- 
gestions: 

“1. Casings that are purchased from 
casing supply houses, etc., are not stamped 
as to age and these casings sometimes are 
several years old and require considerable 
soaking, whereas the casings from a pack- 
er’s own Slaughter are usually fresh salted 
and require very little soaking. Casings 
that are very old and not soaked long 
enough to remove all the salt will cause 
the big bologna to turn green, or gray, di- 
rectly inside the casing. 

“2. When the bologna meat has not 
been cured or salted through and is only 
partly cured the tendency will be to turn 
gray after manufacture. 

“3. The addition of cereal to bologna 
meat that is only partly cured has a ten- 
dency to turn bologna in the center, espe- 
cially so when the bologna has not been 
thoroughly cooked through. It is also ad- 
visable not to have the smoke house too 
hot when the bologna is first put in to be 
smoked.” 

Another large packer reports: “Our 
sausage foreman claims we have never 
had any of this trouble, except in the case 
ot dirty casings. This can be overcome by 
properly cleaning of the casings. He also 
thinks it might be due to not smoking 
enough.” 

The following solution has been suggest- 
ed for the problem: “In my opinion there 
are only two reasons for this trouble: one 
of them is that the meat isn’t cured prop- 
erly. The other is that the cooking water 
is not at its proper temperature; it is 
evidently too cool. It should be cooked at 
160 degrees for about 1% hours.” 

A report from a iarge packer in Illinois 
says: “We feel this trouble with sausage 
is caused by the fact of taking the sausage 
directly out of the cold chill room and 
putting it in the hot smokehouse. 

“To overcome this, sausage should be 
taken out of the cooler for one-half to one 
hour before putting in the smokehouse 
and during this period should be allowed 
to hang in an ordinary temperature.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces. 
pork and beef by the barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


New High Levcls—Hog Movement Mod- 
erate—Shipping Demand Maintained— 
Exports Fair—Stocks Decreasing. 
rhe developments in the provision mar- 

let have again emphasized the price ten- 
ceney of livestock and of product gener- 
vily, with prices gaining very nearly to 
the high levels of the season, on the prin- 
cipal products with ribs at new high levels 
and hogs only a little under the season 
highs. The upward movement of hog 
products and the general firmness of live- 
stock, and of meat products of all kinds, 
bas been one of the outstanding features 
ot this year’s packing operations. 

During the late autumn there was a very 
pronounced feeling that hogs would de- 
cline to still lower prices and some of 
the leading packing interests were con- 
fident of a drop to still lower levels in 
the action of values. From that low point 
the market advanced 444c¢ a pound, reacted 
about a cent and has since recovered 
about half of that reaction, so that the 
prevailing price of hogs is practically 4c 
a pound or more above the season’s low 
and this advance is not bringing a suffi- 
cient movement of hogs to meet the gen- 
eral requirements. 

Product Stocks Are Low. 

This was emphasized in the statement 
of product stocks at the beginning of the 
month, showing a total stock of meats 
at the seven leading points of only two- 
thirds of last year and a total stock of 
lard of only about two-thirds of last year 
The fact that the stocks of prod- 
ucts have not been equal to the demand 
upon the stocks has in a way been due 
to the hog packing which has been less 
than last year, and also the general move- 
ment of hogs. Since the beginning of the 
summer season, hog packing has. been 
running more nearly on a comparative 
basis with last year, but is still slightly 


also. 


is sensitive to all temperature variations. 
uniform temperature without further attention. 
and conserve the time and labor of your employes. 


below, and the current movement is not 
particularly encouraging for any accumu- 
lation in meats, although the mid-month 
statement of product stocks showed a gain 
of 12,000,000 lbs. for mid-May at Chicago 
over the beginning of the month, with a 
grand total of 53,000,000 lbs., compared 
with 45,000,000 lbs. at the beginning of 
the month and 84,000,000 Ibs. last year. 

Some of the trade, confident of a sharp 
reaction in values, are calling attention 
to the accumulation in stocks which is go- 
ing on in lard, but seem to overlook the 
fact that stocks, while increasing, are 
much less than last year, and the relative 
position of the stocks has practically re- 
mained unchanged during the two weeks 
of May. The shipments out of lard from 
Chicago are continuing less than last year, 
but this is partly offset by smaller receipts. 
For instance, last week the receipts were 
1.600,000 lbs., against 4,200,000 lbs. a year 
ago, and shipments 6,400,000 lbs., against 
1€,400,000 lbs. a year ago. 


In and Out Movement of Meats. 


The in and out movement of fresh meats 
and of cured meats is also somewhat along 
these lines. The receipts of fresh meats 
for the week were 6,600,000 lbs. against 
14,500,000 Ibs. a year ago, and shipments 


25,600,000 lbs., against 32,900 lbs. The 
shipments of cured meats, however, 
showed a large falling off with the de- 


crease in the receipts of only a million 
pounds and a decrease in the shipments 
of 9,000,000 Ibs. 

The export movement picked up again 
sharply during the week, with exports of 
lard of 14,190,000 lbs. from Atlantic ports, 
against 6,700,000 lbs. the preceding week, 
and 9,200,000 lbs. last year. Exports of 
meats were 13,900,000 lbs., against 8,600,- 
000 lbs. the previous week, and 8,700,000 
lbs. a year ago. The fact that the for- 
eign interest in the market has been main- 
tained has had a good deal to do with the 
general confidence in values. 


Decreased Slaughters Feature. 


The statistics available for the move- 
ment of livestock presents some very in- 
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teresting comparisons not only for the 
month of April but since January 1. The 
receipts of hogs in April at the sixty-seven 
markets decreased 162,000 head, and since 
January 1 have decreased 956,000 head, 
while the slaughter has decreased 838,000 
tor the same time. Slaughter of sheep 
decreased in that time 932,000; slaughter 
oi cattle decreased 77,000, and calves de- 
creased 62,000. 

This decrease in the movement has been 


one of the very important influences in 
connection with the accumulation in 
stocks. While the slaughter of hogs de- 


creased 838,000 compared with last year, 
the total of stocks would probably have 
shown some accumulation but for the 
heavy export movement which has been 
@ very important factor in the general dis- 
tribution of products. 


Condition of Farm Animals. 


The monthly report of the condition of 
farm animals for May 1 showed some very 
interesting comparisons. The percentage 
of loss in hogs was a little higher than 
last year, but decidedly less than the five- 








year average. The comparisons of the 
livestock follow: 
Horses and Mules: 1921. 1922 Average 
Oss per 1,000 from 
ere en 14.7 15.7 19.9 
Losses, total number... 361,442 885,770 503,767 
Condition May 1....... 96.2 94.1 96.4 
Cattle (all ages): 
Losses per 1,000 from 
di NN areandta had abe 7.0 17.8 20.2 
Los per 1,000 from 
ere 13.0 14.4 
Losses, total number...1, > 2.016.003 2,051,739 
Condition May Posar 93.2 95.8 
Sheep (not including lambs) : 
Losses per 1,000 from 
GUS Gino awesase< 23.1 21.5 23.4 
Losses per 1,000 from 
Ce ee are 15.6 26 29.6 
Losses, total number. .1,083,659 1,293,363 1,917,742 
Condition May 1....... 95.4 92. 95.9 
Lambs: 
4088 per 1,000 from 
disease and exposure 45.4 62.4 59.8 
Losses, total number... 428,716 563,131 833,754 
Swine: 
Losses per 1,000 from 
err eee >. 54.1 86.6 
Losses, total number. .2,411,592 3,082,259 5,468,751 
Condition May 1....... 94.6 93.0 93.1 


PORK.—The market is quiet and firm. 
The position of the Western contract mar- 
ket has been nominally very steady. Of- 
ferings have been small and stocks are 
very light. The conditions in the hog 
market have militated against any price 
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concessions. At New York mess pork was 
quoted at $26.50@27, family at $27@29 
and in Chicago mess pork was quoted at 
$24. 

LARD.—The recent larger exports have 
reflected quite a good business under pre- 
vious trading conditions, but recently buy- 
ing has been rather light, and while the 
market is firm, the volume of business is 
limited. At New York prime western 
was quoted at 12.30@12.40c; middle west- 
ern, 12.05@12.15¢c; city lard, 11%@11%c; 
compound lard, 183@13%c; refined lard to 
the continent, 138.25c; South American, 
15.50e, and Brazil kegs, 14.50c. At Chi- 
cago regular lard has been quoted at abcut 
May price, with loose quoted about 90c 
under July. 

BEEF.—Trading has been very quiet, 
with New York quoted at $13.50@14.50 for 
mess; packet, $13@14; family, $16@17; 
extra India mess, $24@26, and Chicago 
plate beef, $15.50@16; beef-hams, $55.60 
@oo. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








CANADIAN CATTLE MARKETS. 
Sales of cattle and calves at chief Cana- 
dian centers with top prices for selects, 
compared to the same time a week ago 
and a year ago are reported as follows by 
the Markets Intelligence Division of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture for 
the week ending May 11, 1922: 
CATTLE. 
Top price good steers 


——Sales - (1,000-1,200 Ibs.) 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
May 11. 1921. May 4. May 11. 1921. May 4. 
Frnt om. 
5,932 6,310 6,242 $9.00 $10.25 $8.90 
Monitre al (Pt. 
Chs.). 634 404 460 8.60 10.00 8.50 
Montreal (E. 

End) ... 473 159 440 8.60 10.00 
Winnipeg .2,139 1,449 2,681 9.00 9.25 
Calgary ...1,444 1,518 1,111 7.10 8.00 
Edmonton . 824 621 1,142 7.00 8.00 
Prince Albert ine =e aie We 
Moose Jaw. .73 pas 150 7.00 

CALVES. 
—_———Sales-————_ Top price good calves 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 
ending week, ending ending week, ending 
May 11. 1921. May 4. May 11. 1921. May 4. 
Toronto (U. 

S. Y.)...2,891 2,088 2,183 $11.50 $15.00 $11.50 
Montre al (P t. 

St. Chs.).2,684 1,466 1,281 7.00 9.00 6.50 
Montreal (E. 

End) .. 1,534 681 1,255 7.00 9.00 6.50 
Winnipeg . 287 241 519 11.00 12.00 11.00 
Calgary ... 47 13 38 8.00 7.50 8.00 
Edmonton . 1038 43 61 9.00 10.00 9.00 
Prince Albert ; She ~ aoe 
Moose Jaw. . : 11 8.00 
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CANADIAN HOG MARKETS. 

Sales of hogs at chief Canadian centers 

for the week ending May 11, 1922, are re- 

ported as follows by the Market Intel- 

ligence Division of the Dominion Depart- 

ment of Agriculture with top prices for 

selects, as compared to a week and a year 
ago: 

~——Sales—— -Top price selects— 

Ww reek Same Week Week Same Week 

ending week, ending ending week, ending 


May 11. 1921. May 4. May 11. 1921. May 4. 
Toronto ete 
x. Zs 


.7,830 6,433 6,752 $14.00 $11.00 $13.75 
Montreal (Pt. 

St. Chs.).2,390 2,141 1,491 15.00 13.50 14.50 
Montreal (E. 

End) 1,186 484 677 15.00 13.50 14.50 
Ww innipeg .3,291 1,757 2,716 12.50 13.50 12.60 
Calgary ...1,414 942 1,450 12.00 12.10 11.50 
Edmonton . 932 638 1,063 11.75 11.25 11.60 
Prince Albert .. ose = sis ee cose 
Moose Jaw. 100 oe 145 12.25 12.00 

——— e_-— 


CANADIAN MUTTON MARKETS. 
Sales of sheep and lambs at chief Cana- 
dian centers, with top prices for good 
lambs, compared to a week ago and year 
ago, are reported by the Markets Intelli- 
gence Division of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the week ending 
May 11, 1922, as follows: 
————Sales————_ Top price good lambs 
Week Same Week Week Same Week 


ending week, ending ending week, ending 
May 11. 1921. May 4. May 11. 1921. May 4. 


Rae 
557 694 466 $15.00 $13.50 $14.50 
Menteoel (Pt. 
St 





St. Chs.). 514 2438 496 10.00 7.00 11.00 
Montreal (E. 

End)... 48 322 10.00 7.00 11.00 
Winnipeg 216 121 14.50 12.00 15.00 
Calgary 133 561 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Edmonton 252 ee 5312.00 aoe 11.00 
Prince Albert ioe ae hie 


Moose Jaw. 


*, 
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ARGENTINE CATTLE SLAUGHTERS. 


Slaughters at the various Argentine 
frigorificos since 1910, according to esti- 
mates of a leading authority, are reported 
as follows: 


Cattle. 
Pee ee te oad Suu eeenb aoe ee 989,110 
PUR as SK ewe me nome 1,286,090 
See ot Goce al Ge aiuitciehe 1,397,338 
SUES cnc kes tuscan cdpSeseeheewem ele 1,501,611 
SORE LN cb pusdeseeehsone Shane aaae 1,539,470 
ne: Sc nsec dee bae aus anheue ae 1,923,142 
IEEEY CCus scepdbacueawen asesoiee 2,355,598 
EIEN CG cick ee AGG book ee eeaKeee ee 2,694,063 
PERU cL ecasa abies Rhee ones 3,681,827 
Sc hn cde vem ac eee ease sobas 2,911,796 
Ss cid sti oe wd oe baa eae 2,065,628 
SeES Con scG aes oe esas bbs enes ses 1,745,350 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT BOSTON. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
slaughter under federal and city inspec- 
tion at Boston, Mass., are officially re- 
ported as follows for the week ending 
May 18, 1922, with comparisons: 





Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: May 12 May 6. 
ee 3, 2,904 
Cy MN noc secs since 1,019 iy 7 
Se ae eee 41 
Wes MINED as'snéss <su pau 1,200 VE aon 
Lambs, carcasses ............ 11,290 8,922 
EN Gabuiwh 0 5506004 vr ewske 299 280 
errr ree 117,658 257,874 
Locai slaughter: 
EE SUN Sb a N66 oN<4 Sap Sere ses 1,517 1,437 
Ln Gibbon ks ccdhes asia asibun 211 4,681 
SRE Sa sunhagosFhucssweukoowacd 15,142 12,822 
DE Swiwunees 60. s40%55eeGeb on 6,162 6,455 
+— 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
Iccal slaughters under federal inspection 
for New York City, N. Y., are officially 
reported for the week ending May 13, 1922, 
with comparisons, as follows: 






Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: May 13. May 6. 
Steers, 7,598 7,72814 
Cows, 420 519 
Bulls, 163 117 
Veal, carcasses 21,884 10,403 
Lamb, carcasses 27,327 20,469 
A; INS 6s cs: pes spe enon 5,251 
SS Ree 934,403 649,586 
Local slaughter, Federal inspection: 
SEER (nn Biss 45 docs a's hh Or eee 0,805 11,100 
SN Gu bkeee<caduxewanee sues 19,292 16,733 
PD os sis s a Sw Nive BO) baa aR 42,639 46,487 
RD ss nn eg hee we SNA kk 32,487 
——o—_—_ 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Receipts of western dressed meats and 
local slaughter under city and federal in- 
spection at Philadelphia, Pa., are officially 
reported as follows for the week ending 
May 138, 1922, with comparisons: 


Week Week 
ending ending 
Western dressed meats: May 6. 
eo eee 2,498 
TOE, GREORREND © o.000sicinsccc 511 
| Teer err 124 
ee ee ee 1,716 
Lambs, carcasses 6,565 
Mutton, carcasses 1,092 
A errr 346,771 
Local slaughter: 
Cattle 2,874 
Calves 2,663 
Hogs 17,297 
Sheep ,800 





EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS. 


Exports of provisions from the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for the week ending May 13, 1922. with com- 
parisons: 

BBLS 


Week Week From Nov. 1, 
ended May — May 1921, to May 
13, 1922. 14, 1921. 13, 1922. 


PORK, 


























United Kingdom... Lae sskweaws 3,026 
Continent ......... 60 75 3,966 
So. and Cent. Amer. ....... 1,037 
West Indies........ 5,736 
B. N. A. Colonies. 430 
Other countries.... 535 
TOGA: cessaceseces 75 15,230 
BACON AND HAMS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 2,910,500 17,258,500 207,190,500 
OS RCE 1,975,000 1,340,400 48,358,000 
DO, WE SINE: BOGE: wncesss 8 — cveesens 1,008,321 
West Indies... ...0. iaeee” wseeeses 6,429,693 
3 ie Ss. osmcesu a sieiea vs 61,800 
Other countries. 25,000... 680,153 
Total ...ccccsses 4,923,500 18,598,500 263,728,467 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.... 6,504,018 6,853,172 151,604,644 
Continent ......... 5,611,055 5,743,980 164,361,649 
Be, md Comt. Amer. nesses = acvceres 1,057,070 
West Indies....... 5 ae 10, 231, 024 
Bias As ANON sc. ksscvcs ‘Sdnveves 000 
Rr eer ee eee 523,600 
TOMA ccccccccess 12,190,073 12,597,152 327,906,987 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
Pork, Bacon and 
From— lbs. hams, lbs. Lard, lbs. 
DIG. TOK csceveeseveses 170 = 3,956,500 9,561,073 
Portland, Me os 1 6 See err 
DR: -swtewan ; 533,000 1,145,000 
Philadelphia a Sr PS 25, 
ee ere ° 13,000 =... see 
New Orleans iu) hae Wlen cues 28,000 
a er . 394,000 1,231,000 
ee, WR. oc vcccrecns 170 4,923,500 12,190,073 
Previous week ......... 80 5,440,600 5, 016,235 
ZO WOES: ONO... < sccccss 451 12’ 307,500 10,095,400 
Gor. week, 2081... ..0..+. 75 18,598,500 12,597,152 


Comparative summary of aggregate exports, in lbs., 
from Nov. 1, 1921, 1922: 

1920 to 1921. Decrease. 
Pork 


noon and hams. 263) 728, 467 299) 840,394 36, 111, 927 
BEE. esvesepivece 327, 906, 987 437, 328,682 109,421,695 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE AND SOAP 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


.LULOW—The past week has shown a 
litt’ more activity in the tallow market, 
wit!: sales of fair quantities reported. The 
sales included approximately 250 drums 
ot city specials at 6%e, and a little over 
600 drums of extra special at 6%c. Busi- 


ness was apparently confined to the spe- 
cial} market, as no sales of prime city were 
reported. The tone of the market was 


classed as a little firmer the middle of the 
week, but not enough change was in evi- 
dence to be regarded as a definite improve- 
ment in the market. At Liverpool Aus- 
tralian tallow was quoted a little lower at 
39 shillings for choice and at 37s 6d for 
good mixed. At the London auction the 
number of casks offered was 1,534 and 
the number sold was 228, prices 6d lower. 


At New York prime city tallow was 
quoted at 54%c; special loose at 6%4c; ex- 
tra at 6%c, and edible at 7%c. At Chi- 
cago trade was quiet with prices steady; 
No. 1 was quoted at 64@6'%c, edible 7@ 
74c, and No. 2 at 4% @5\c. 

OLEO STEARINE—Trade has been of 
moderate volume the past week; there is 
some business in the New York market, 
at an advance of a half cent a pound, sales 
being reported at 94c. This improvement 
in the market seemed to be due in large 
part to a lack of pressure on the market. 
Quotations at New York were 9c for 
oleo; Chicago 8%@8%c; lard stearine at 
New York 14%4c nominal; Chicago 124@ 
13c. 

OLEO OIL was quiet and steady; prices 
have improved a little with the advance 
in stearine with extra quoted at 107<c in 
New York and 94@9%c at Chicago. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








LARD OIL—The market is steady but 
quiet; there has been but little pressure 
on the market, due to the firmness in lard, 
and a small business only has been re- 
ported. At New York edible was quoted at 
$1.10 per gallon, extra winter at 92c, ex- 
tra at 85c, extra No. 1 at 75@77c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL—The market has 
again been steady with small trade re- 
ported from day to day. Pure was quoted 
at $1.38@1.40, No. 1 at 75@77c, and cold 
pressed at above $1.70. 

GREASES—A rather quiet market has 
prevailed, although there has been a mod- 
erate gain in tone due to some export in- 
quiry, and there have been reports of some 
sales at better levels in western markets. 
Quotations are given at 514%4@5%c for 
choice house grease at New York; 5%4@ 
5%c for yellow; 7%@8c for white. At 
Chicago brown is quoted at 5@5\ec, yel- 
low 54% @5%c, and house at 5@5\c. 


>— 





NEW ZEALAND MAKES MEAT MEAL. 


The manufacture of meat meal or flour 
has been begun in Auckland, New Zealand, 
according to recent reports. This meat 
meal or flour is defined as the lean meat 
of cattle and sheep reduced by a special 
process to a fine flour or meal. The re- 
port states that a chemical analysis of the 
product shows a content of 7.5 per cent 
water, 81 per cent protein, 8 per cent fat, 
and 8.5 per cent ash. The claim is made 
for this new process that when fully 
developed it will work great changes as a 
Sausage filler and in other ways in the 
meat industry in Australasia. 


———%-__—_ 


LARD EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK, 
Exports of lard from New York from 
May 1 to May 16, 1922, according to un- 


Official reports were 15,438,000 lbs.; tallow, 
602,000 Ibs.; greases, 1,082,400 Ibs., and 
Stearine 306,400 Ibs. 





GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
avidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, May 18.—Quotations in green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. o. b, Chicago, 
loose, are as follows: 


Regular Hams—Green, 8-10 Ibs. avg., 
25%c; 10-12 lbs. avg., 251%4c; 12-14 lbs. 
avge., 251%4c; 14-16 lbs. avg., 25%4c; 16-18 
lbs. avg., 251%4c; 18-20 lbs. avg., 25%4c. 
Sweet pickled, 8-10 lbs. avg., 25c; 10-12 
lbs. avg., 243%4c; 12-14 lbs. avg., 24%4c; 
14-16 lbs. avg., 24%c; 16-18 lbs. avg., 
2416¢c; 18-20 Ibs. avg., 25c. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 14-16 lbs. avg., 
26%4c; 16-18 lbs. avg., 2614c; 18-20 lbs. 
avge., 264%6c; 20-22 lbs. avg., 25%6c; 22-24 


lbs. avg., 24%c. Sweet pickled, 14-16 lbs. 
avg., 26c; 16-18 lbs. avg., 26c; 18-20 lbs. 
avg., 26c; 20-22 lbs. avg., 25c; 22-24 Ibs. 
avg., 24%e. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 4-6 
138%4c; 6-8 lbs. avg., 12%4¢c; 
11%c; 10-12 lbs. avg. 11%c. Sweet 
pickled, 4-6 lbs. avg., 18%4c; 6-8 lbs. avg., 
12c; 8-10 lbs. avg., 11%c; 10-12 lbs. avg., 
11\c. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6-8 Ibs. 
233%,c; 8-10 lbs. avg., 20c; 10-12 Ibs. 
17%c; T2-14 lbs. avg., 15c; 14-16 lbs. 
14%c. Sweet pickled, 6-8 lbs. avg., 20c; 
8-10 lbs. avg., 181%4c; 10-12 lbs. avg., 17c; 
12-14 lbs. avg., 14%¢c; 14-16 lbs. avg., 14c. 

PORK CUTS AT NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, May 17, 1922.—Wholesale 
prices on green and sweet pickled pork 
cut in New York City are reported as 
follows: Pork loins, 28c; green hams, 
8-10 lbs., 27c; 10-12 lbs., 26c; 12-14 Ilbs., 
2516c; green clear bellies, 8-10 lbs., 18c; 
10-12 lbs., 174%4c; 12-14 lbs., 16c; green rib 
bellies, 10-12 lIbs., 17c; 12-14 -lbs., 16c; 


lbs. avg., 
8-10 lbs. avg., 


avg., 
avg., 
aveg., 





sweet pickled clear 
8-10 lbs., 1646¢e 


bellies, 6-8 Ibs., 16c; 
10-12 lbs., 16ce; 12-14 lbs., 
15¢c; sweet pickled rib bellies, 10-12 Ibs., 
16c; 12-14 lbs., 15c; sweet pickled hams, 
8-10 Ibs., 26c; 10-12 lbs., 26c; 12-14 Ibs., 
25%c; dressed hogs, 16%c; city steam 
lard, 115%4,¢c; compound, 13c. 

Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
lows: Pork loins, 8-10 lbs., 23c; 10-12 Ibs., 
22c; 12-14 Ibs., 21c; 14-16 lbs., 20c; skinned 
shoulders, 15c; boneless butts, 25¢c; Bos- 
ton butts, 18c; lean trimmings, 18c; regu- 
lar trimmings, 8c; spareribs, 12c; neck 
ribs, 4c; kidneys, 5c; livers, 2c; pig 
tongues, 15c; pig tails, llc. 

CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, May 16, 1922.—Latest quota- 





tions on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 
Seventy-four to 76% caustic soda, 3% @ 


4c lb.; 60% caustic soda, 3%@3%c I|b.; 
98% powdered caustic soda, 44%4,@4%c lb.; 
48% carbonate of soda, 2@2\%c lb.; 58% 
carbonate of soda, 2@2%c lb.; tale., 1% 
@2c Ib. 

Clarified palm oil, in casks, 2,000 lbs., 
8@8%c lb.; commercial yellow olive oil, 
$1.15@1.20 gal.; olive oil foots, 9@9\%4c 
lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 10144@10%c¢ 1b.; 
Ceylon cccoanut oil, 9%4@9M%c lb. 

Prime summer yellow cottonseed oil, 
12% @18c lb.; soya bean oil, 12@12%¢ lb.; 
corn oil, nominal, 11144@11%¢ lb; peanut oil 
in bbls., New York, deodorized, 12%,@134c 
lb.; peanut oil, crude, tanks, f. o. b. mills, 
934¢ Ib. 

Prime city tallow, special, 64¢c lb.; dyna- 
mite glycerine. nominal, 12%c lb.; saponi- 
fied glycerine, nominal, 8%4c lb.; crude 
soap glycerine, nominal, 744c lb.; chem- 
ically pure glycerine, nominal, 15c Ib.; 
prime packers’ grease, nominal, 5%4%@ 
5%¢ Ib. 





Packinghouse By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, May 17, 1922. 
The market for blood continues very 
quiet and there has been no trading dur- 
ing the past week. 


Unit ammonia. 





Ground tet eeeetee tees eee ene cece cece eee  BBOO 00@3.25 
Craumbed amd UGSPOUNG..... 2 .ceccsccccccne Bf 2.50@2.75 
Ground concentrated tankage.. «-.. 2.75@3.00 
Po RE Per eer reer te 


Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 
The market looked up a bit this week 
in digester hog tankage and there was a 
little trading at prices from $2.75 to $3.00. 


Unit oe 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia........... $2.90@3.15 
Unground, 10 to 11% ammonia........... 2.50@2 2.75 
Unground, 7 to 9% ammonia............. 2. h0@2.75 


Fertilizer Tankage Materials. 
There has been a good demand for me- 
dium grades of fertilizer and a fair de- 
mand for futures. The market is better 
than it was at the same time last year. 
—_ ammonia. 





High grade, ground, 10-11% ammonia. $2.30@2.50 
Lower grade, unground, 6-9% ammonia.... "2:00@2. 15 
High grade, unground...............+..+. 2.00@2.20 
Medium grade, unground...........-...... 1.75@1.90 
Low grade and country rend., unground. 1.50@1.65 
Bone tankage, unground 1.50@1.75 
Vo A ere 10@2.25 
Liguid stick ...ccccccpeces 1.75@2.00 
Hair tankage, dry, unground............. 1.00@1.25 
Garbage, tANERZE, STOUR... .. 2... ccscvccces -75@1.00 


Bone Meals. 

There has been a good demand for bone 
meals. Production has been light but the 
prices continued the same, although the 
market was firm. 


Per ton 
BAW, . DOMS MRORE sc cccccsieccccacsscsevccs $28.00 30.00 
oS 0” SRE rrr bry: 24.00 
Steamed, unground ............sseeeees 00@16.00 


Grinding hoofs, pig toes, waste bones, dry 00. 00@22.00 





Cracklings. 


Cracklings have had a fair demand at 
steady prices at the new low levels. 
Per ton. 
Pork, according to grease and quality. ..$60.00@70.00 
Beef, according to grease_and quality... 40.00@50.00 


Glue and Gelatine Stocks. 

The production of glue and gelatine 
stocks has been light and the market in 
general might be said to have been off a 
little. 


Per ton. 


TOE chic cacdicsca tenis dhexeaeeeena $35.00@40.00 
ee errr 55.00@60.00 
Rejected manufacturing bones.......... 45.00@50.00 
CEERI. as cacidiciaa dceisiesreis oeea sens 25.00@30.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles....... Pye oo 
Junk and hotel kitchen bones.......... 

Hog, calf and sheep bones.............. 2 op 34.00 
Sinews, pizzels and hide trimmings.... 18:00420.00 


Sheep trimmings 10.00@12.00 
Horns, Hoofs and Mfg. Bones. 
There has been no new developments in 
the market for horns, hoofs and manu- 
facturing bones. The offerings of hoofs 

has been rather light. 


Per ton. 
ES i BN oak cats. u oid 46 Giwed alee wae $235.00@255.00 
PI eet acca ccmeds keewed tesa 175.00@215.00 
ME IN is gdp 0660s pRERN OES ewe Rep 100.00@150.00 
CE Katemkedes didinens ee eeineacantske 25.00@ 30.00 
Hoofs, — a a a re 22.00@ 24.00 
CI 6. dala a cncied 2 hcawe sh cand 40.00@ 45.00 
Round a bones, unassorted, heavies 60.00@ by 00 
Round shin bones, unassorted, lights.. 50.00@ 55.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, heavies.. 55.00@ 60.00 
Flat shin bones, unassorted, lights.... 45.00@ 50.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, heavies..... 60.00@ 65.00 
Thigh bones, unassorted, lights....... 45.00@ 50.00 
Hog Hair. 


The market shows no change and is 
very quiet at 1 to 1% cents per pound for 
coil dried hair. 

Pig Skin Strips. 

There has been a fairly active market 
and a little stronger one. Edible is still 
quoted at 3% to 4% cents per pound. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
ritory, also New Mexico, hearings are be- 
ing held at Southwestern Freight Bureau, 
Century Building, St. Louis, Mo., on May 

25, 1922. 

Butter, Eggs and Dressed Poultry Rates. 
—Revision of rates on butter, eggs and 
dressed poultry from stations on the 
Lebanon branch of the N. C. & St. L. Ry. 
te Eastern Seaboard cities, is proposed 
in line with similar revision proposed from 
stations on the Tennessee Central R. R. 
Hearings before the Southern Freight 
Rate Committee, Transportation Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., May 23, 1922. 

Cottonseed Rates Changes Proposed.— 
Cottonseed in bulk or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, from A. 
Cc. L. R. R. stations in North Carolina to 
Augusta and Savannah, Ga., and from S. 
A. L. Ry. stations in North Carolina to 
Savannah, Ga.; also from points in North 
Carolina on the S. A. L. Ry., which are lo- 
cated on the A. C. L. R. R., to Augusta, 
Ga.; also from stations on the Bennetts- 
ville & Cheraw R. R. to Augusta, Ga., and 
from stations on the Hampton & 
Branchville R. R. and Lumber Co., to 
Savannah, Ga. Generally speaking, no 
commodity rates are at present applicable, 
class or combination rates apply. It is 
proposed to establish rates from A. C. L. 
R. R. and S. A. L. Ry. stations named to 
the points mentioned on basis of the sin- 
gle line scale of rates proposed by car- 
riers to the Georgia Railroad Commission 
for application between points in Georgia, 
and from stations on the Bennettsville & 
Cheraw R. R. to Augusta, and from sta- 
tions on the Hampton & Branchville R. R. 
& Lumber Co., to Savannah, Ga., on basis 
of the joint scale of rates proposed by 
carriers to the Georgia Railroad Commis- 
sion for application between points in 
Georgia. Hearing before Southern Freight 
Rate Committee May 238, 1922. 

Fertilizer Rates in South.—Changes are 
proposed in fertilizer and articles taking 
same rates, C. L., from Knoxville, Tenn., 
te Southern Ry. Tennessee stations. Pres- 
ent rates: To Knoxville Division and K. 
& B. Division stations, Class “K” applies; 
to K. & A. Division, Class “N” applies. 
Proposed rates: Same as used in estab- 
lishing rates from McCarty, Tenn. Scale 
for representative distances: 30 miles 


and under, 163; 90 miles and over 60 
miles, 225; 220 and over 180 miles. 5138 


cents per net ton. Hearing before South- 
ern Freight Rate Committee, May 23, 1922. 

Fresh Meat Rates in Southern Territory. 
—Changes are urged in rates in fresh 
meats, salted and not salted, from Vicks- 
burg and Natchez, Miss. (when from be- 
yond) to Eastern and Virginia cities, Al- 
bany, Rochester, Syracuse and Utica, N. 
Y. Present rates, as published in Agent 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 420. It is proposed 
to establish rates on basis of the same 
percentage of the first-class rates from 
Vicksburg to destinations indicated as do 
the present commodity rates from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to the same destinations. 
Hearing before Southern Freight Rate 
Committee, May 23, 1922. 

Revised Fertilizer Rates Proposed.—Re- 
vision of rates on fertilizer are proposed, 
Cc. L., as at present published in Agent 
Glenn’s I. C. C. A-332 from Savannah and 
Charleston to local stations on the Vir- 
ginia & Carolina Southern R. R.  Pro- 
posed rates: From Charleston, 450; from 
Savannah, 540 cents per net ton. Hearing 
before Southern Freight Rate Committee, 
May 23, 1922. 

Se 
CATTLE CENSUS OF MOROCCO. 

The rapid increase in the number of 
cattle in Morocco is indicated by the com- 
parison of recent census reports which 
are as follows: 
856,000 head; 





1917, 1,300,000 head; 1918, 


1,702,000 head; 1920, 1,494,000 head. 








1915, 702,000 head; 1916, 
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COPRA AND COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of copra and cocoanut oil into 
the United States by countries during 
March, 1922, are reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
as follows: 


Not Cocoanut 
Shredded, oil, 
pounds. gallons. 


shredded, 
Countries. pounds. 


France 


Spain 

Turkey 
EE As cb hak 5460 ws % 
Canada—Quebec 7nd Ont. 
Brit. Columbia and Yukon 
Jamaica 
Chile 

British 
Ceylon 
Java and Madura........ 1 
Other Dutch E. Indies... 
SEES bot vaskeo<sha05 
DT .stokeunwikabee & <a 
Palestine and 





in Europe........ 





366,753 
IRONS Pecos ogee 


British Oceania.......... 
French QOceania.......... : 





MR? Sv aDicendansavsave 20,467,787 1,529,650 36,825 


—% 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS CENSUS. 


The receipts, shipments and stocks of 
cottonseed and cottonseed products for the 
season August, 1921, to April, 1922, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
as follows: 


Cottonseed— 





MR Cds casunsieseou deuouknuwl 2,872,000 

Ne ee See ea Gate tan Wik es oa ei 2,922,000 

I, UNE OS os cea wee 46,000 
Crude oil- 

REM a ek ed al 93,286,000 

NR ESS 6 05k cise dscns vnvasee cae SS8,570.000 

EID... g kn ood c ee cenecns 31,682,000 
Retined oil— 

ee 720,785,.0°0 

Nee ese ius kh chk oaaees vaubae 715,950,000 

Stocks, ibs., April 30...............00.+ 208,000,000 
Cake and meal— 

i, oie ae hack awedewbexekn 1,325,000 

PE so hes ns wos s ede bie ow ORK 1,227,000 

ee, SN MOMIEEE DD. ons an scctcv san ac 154,0.0 
Hulls— 

I Ere ee i eae 89.900 

oO ky See eee 89,400 

PEE Sine ot oa sg bbise sae sésudce ox 78,00) 
Linters— 

NNN 6 oc cia ckeeeaGieavesonbe 786,000 

ES i oe ics Data eicws 3.6 6an'h as ot 378,000 

CP REN. Oba inks cud veeos aedace cus 124,000 
Oil disappearance 

ey RES e eee 107,0°0 
Season Aug., 1921-April, 1922, bbls........ 1,838,000 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLE OILS. 

Export of vegetable oils from the port 
of New York during the month of March, 
1922, by countries of destination, were as 
follows: 

PEANUT OIL.—Denmark, 75,000 Ibs.: 
Jamaica, 100 lbs.; British Guiana, 174 lbs.: 
Venezuela, 54 lbs.; British India, 81 lbs.; 
total, 75,409 Ibs. 

LINSEED OIL.—Costa Rica, 7,601 lbs.; 
Guatemala, 1,114 lbs.; Honduras, 5,351 lbs.; 
Nicaragua, 1,251 lbs.; Panama, 5,969 lbs.; 
Salvador, 8,669 lbs.; Mexico, 31,976 Ibs.; 
Newfoundland, 15,053 lbs.; Trinidad, 838 
lbs.; other British West Indies, 1,373 lbs.; 
Cuba, 65,184 Ibs.; Dominican Republic, 
4.205 lbs.; Haiti, 1,315 lbs.; Virgin Islands, 
782 lbs.; Bolivia, 432 lbs.; Brazil, 778 lbs.; 
Chile, 2,000 lbs.; Colombia, 19,731 Ibs.; 
Peru, 4,262 lbs.; Venezuela, 12,125 Ibs.; 
British India, 1,866 lbs.; total, 191,375 lbs. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Panama, 150 Ibs.; 
total, 150 Ibs. 

CORN OIL.—Greece, 11,364 lbs.; Yugo- 
Slavia, 66,500 lbs ; Costa Rica, 28,650 Ibs.; 
Guatemala, 3,750 lbs.; Panama, 24,060 lbs.; 
Newfoundland, 200 lbs.; Barbados, 375 lbs.; 
Jamaica, 94,500 lbs.; Trinidad, 51,100 Ibs.; 
other British West Indies, 380 lbs.; Cuba, 
67,250 lIbs.; Dominican Republic, 103,800 
lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 2,050 Ibs.; 
French West Indies, 15,200 lbs.; Haiti, 15,- 
085 Ibs.; Virgin Islands, 375 lbs.; Argen- 
tina, 18,000 lbs.; Chile, 17,600 lbs.; Colom- 
bia, 1,760 lbs.; Ecuador, 6,100 lbs.; China, 
2,825 lbs.; New Zealand, 4,915 lbs.; British 
— Africa, 28,995 lbs.; total, 564,984 

s. 

VEGETABLE OIL LARD COMPOUNDS. 
—Germany, 296,122 lbs.; Norway, 33,000 
Ibs.; Ukraine, 859,792 lbs.; England, 11,- 
200 lbs.; Guatemala, 2,572 Ibs.; Panama, 
2,092 lbs.; Newfoundland, 112 lbs.; Ber- 
muda, 468 lbs.; Barbados, 3,600 Ibs.; Ja- 
maica, 7,740 lbs.; Trinidad, 176,017 Ibs.; 
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other British West Indies, 7,722 lbs.; 
Cuba, 49,620 lbs.; Dominican Republic, 200 
Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 315 Ibs.; Haiti, 
66,400 lbs.; Virgin Islands, 850 lbs.; Co- 
lombia, 340 Ibs.; China, 4,320 lbs.; Japan, 
2,496 lbs.; Philippine Islands, 5,400 lbs.; 
New Zealand, 1,000 lbs.; Egypt, 2,000 lbds.; 
total, 1,533,378 lbs. 

COCOANUT OIL.—Costa Rica, 1,618 
Ibs.; Panama, 192 lbs.; Mexico, 106,851 
Ibs.; Newfoundland, 336 lbs.; Cuba, 109,- 
524 lbs.; Chile, 5,905 lbs.; Colombia, 2,263 
Ibs.; Japan, 6,600 lbs.; total, 233,900 lbs. 

CRUDE COTTONSEED OIL.—Denmark, 
103,125 lbs.; Yugoslavia, 11,466 lbs.; other 
British West Indies, 375 lbs.; French West 
Indies, 3,800 Ibs.; total, 118,766 lbs. 

REFINED COTTONSEED OIL.—Bel- 
gium, 45,697 Ibks.; Denmark, 593,157 Ibs.; 
France, 9,766 lbs.; Norway, 206,023 Ibs.; 
Poland, 906 Ilbs.; Russian Europe, 456 lbs.; 
Turkish Europe, 40,403 lbs.; Costa Rica, 
1,963 Ibs.; Guatemala, 9,968 lbs.; Hondu- 
ras, 795 lbs.; Nicaragua, 1,904 lbs.; Pan- 
ama, 36,256 ibs.; Salvador, 14,845 lbs.; 
Mexico, 10,792 lbs.; Newfoundland, 82,630 
Ibs.; Bermuda, 484 lbs.; Barbados, 382 
lbs.; Jamaica, 19,710 lbs.; Trinidad, 1,500 
lbs.; other British West Indies, 20,865 lbs.; 
Cuba, 92,779 lbs.; Dominican Republic, 
61,629 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 5,183 Ibs.; 
French West Indies, 210,230 lbs.; Haiti, 
17,690 lbs.; Virgin Islands, 1,279 lbs.; Ar- 
gentina, 591,519 lbs.; Chile, 455,516 lbs.; 
Colombia, 9,464 lbs.; Dutch Guiana, 7,953 
lbs.; Uruguay, 610,704 lbs.; Venezuela, 851 
lbs.; British India, 64 lbs.; China, 223 lbs.; 
Japan, 2,925 lbs.; Philippine Islands, 848 
lbs.; Australia, 7,400 lbs.; New Zealand, 
2,375 lbs.; British South Africa, 2,625 lbs.; 
total, 3,173,761 lbs. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Haiti, 2,000 lbs.; 
Prazil, 262 lbs.; total, 2,262 lbs. 


OTHER VEGETABLE OILS AND 
l’ATS.—Total, 101,947 lbs. 





VIRGINIA-CAROLINA FINANCING. 

A new issue of $22,500,000 Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Company 25 year first 
mortgage 7 per cent sinking fund bonds 
has been brought out at 98% and interest 
te yield 7.12 per cent to provide for the 
purchase, or retirement at or before ma- 
turity, of all the company’s existing funded 
obligations. The issue will in addition give 
the company additional working capital. 
There has also been underwritten an issue 
of $12,500,000 15 year 71% per cent convert- 
ible sinking fund gold bonds to be person- 
ally offered soon to stockholders. The total 
authorized amount of the first mortgage 
bonds is $35,000,000, of which it is pro- 
posed to issue at present $22,500,000 bonds. 
They are to be secured by a first mortgage 
on all the company’s physical properties 
and will be further secured by deposit of 
the entire $10,000,000 capital stock of the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company and stock 
of other subsidiaries. The properties to 
be pledged represent a conservative valu- 
ation of more than $45,000,000. 


“o—____ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION. 
Editor's Note—This statement is prepared weekly 


by the Institute of American Meat Packers from 
information obtained Merchants Loan & 





from The 
Trust Company, Chicago, Il. 









Monetary Par value in Value on 
Country. unit. U. S. money. May 18 
Austria—Krone ........ce000s0.$ 200 -000105 
Belgium—Franc ............ a -0829 
Czecho-Slovakia—Krone 0192 
Denmark-—-Krone ....... .2131 
Finland—Vinmark ..... -0208 
France—Frane ........... .0909 
Germany—Mark  ..........0.c00. -0033% 
Great Pritain—Pound 4.45 
ee -0420 
SERENE oi bin bok csk bance 0511 
Japan—Yen .......... 4750 
Jugo-Slavia—Krone 0037 
Netherlands—Florin -3875 
Norway—Krone ........ .1852 
Poland—Polish Mark -000255 
Roumania——Leu .............. .19% -0070 
eee -D1E ones 
Servi 0 igs SR NE Sy ee ea 193 .0147 
NEEINNEIR: 5 05:4.0.540'5:4.0 0 ss 19% -1580 
Sweden—Krona .......... -268 .2562 
Switzerland—Frane 19% .1914 
Turkey—Turkish Pound ........ 4.40 aa 





*No par of exchange has been determined upon 
and will probably not be fixed until after the Allies 
have decided upon all of the requirements from 
those countries, 
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Prices Steady—Trading Moderate—May 
Discount Increased—New Crops Firm— 
Cotton Crop News Unfavorable—Crude 
Oil Firm—Cash Trade Moderate. 

(he movement of values during the past 
eek in cottonseed oil market has been re- 
ivicted, with prices showing small net 
changes. The lack of any initiative in the 
market, either on the part of bulls or bears, 
has been one of the difficult factors in the 
situation to overcome, in creating any in- 
terest on either side of the market. 

The local trade in oil, both professional 
and otherwise, has been rather indifferent, 
and in a good many cases rather disposed 
to look somewhat indifferently on any ef- 
fert to advance the market. This has been 
a distinct detriment, in trying to take ad- 
vantage of the strong spots in lard and 
hegs, and has also been a strong offsetting 
fuctor against the advances in new crop 
months, following the excitement in 
cotton. 

Bulls have rather expected the strength 
in cotton during the week and the advance 
to new high records, with the sensational 
reports regarding the amgunt of cotton 
area which was to replanted, have passed 


over the heads of the cottonseed oil trade 
without restricting the market, excepting 


= 


v 


occasionally to produce a little extra buy- 
ing. 
Reports on Need of Replanting. 

While cotton was being advanced to new 
high levels accompanied by claims that 
several million acres of cotton will have 
to be replanted, and that it will be im- 
possible to get the seed, the cottonseed oil 
trade accepted such reports with equanim- 
ity and without excitement. Some were in- 
clined to think that if there was any real 
need of any considerable amounts of seed, 
it would be to the interests of the cotton- 
seed mills to somehow get the seed for the 
planters, as the prosperity the coming year 
would depend on the size of the cotton 
crop. The amount of seed required to 
plant, approximately 37,000,000 acres of 
cotton would be about 550,000 tons, and 
the amount required to replant ten per 
cent of the area, which was the maximum 
bullish estimate of the amount to be re- 
planted, would be about 55,000 tons. In 
some localities, of course, mills might be 
very short of seed and unable to furnish 
it to those needing to replant. 

The monthly Government report as to 
production and consumption of oil has 
been expected this week, and quite con- 
flicting ideas have prevailed as to whether 
the figures would be bullish or bearish. 
Some claims have indicated that the April 
amounts were rather disappointing, but 
that there was evidence of increase so far 
in May in the domestic distribution. The 
relative prices of oil and lard, and of other 
edible fats, have been difficult to recon- 


cile with any large activity in oil, but ow- 
ing to the small supplies available until 
the new crop, it might be doubtful whether 
a large trade in oil would not be a rather 
difficult thing to take care of in the general 
situation as to supplies. 


Larger Crop Would Not Depress. 


An average crop of cotton the coming 
year, on the acreage which may be plant- 
ed, would give a supply of seed probably 
fifty per cent larger than the amount avail- 
able this year, but even with those con- 
ditions, the differences between the old 
and new crop months has not been such 
as to indicate any very great expectation 
that such increased crop would be a ma- 
terially depressing factor. The relative 
position of other edible fats is disappoint- 
ing from the bull standpoint, and prices of 
clive oil, coconut oil and peanut oil do not 
offer very much support to the position of 
cottonseed oil, while the price of edible 
tallow continues almost four cents a pound 
under the price of cottonseed oil. 

The relative position of prices, however, 
has been a most misleading one this sea- 
son, and has been an extremely sensitive 
situation for those who have expected a 
swing to a more normal position. This is 
also true of those who have bought lard 
and sold oil, and have found that the 
spread did not work out as expected. This 
relative position has been equally fatal 
to those who bought corn and sold lard 
or the idea that the price of corn would 
have to come up in closer proximity to the 
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Western Representative: 


IMPORTED ENGLISH FULLERS EARTH 


HIGHEST STANDARD QUALITY 
STOCKS CARRIED AT NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
Samples and Particulars on Request to Either Office 


Industrial Chemical Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


EDGAR R. ADLER, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








price of hogs, but as month after month 
has passed, this situation has resulted only 
in constant margin calls and few profits. 

In regard to the new crop, the feeling 
among cotton exchange houses has been 
one of great nervousness, particularly in 
the Texas region, as it has been feared 
that normal weather conditions coming in 
Texas, following the exceedingly heavy 
rains, would mean that cotton would be 
seriously affected, but efforts to bull oil 
on these reports have been ineffectual. As 
a result of this rather indifferent situation 
and distinct feeling of uncertainty, there 
has been a pause in the market, and daily 
transactions have been on a very limited 
scale. 


COTTONSEED OIL.—Market transac- 
tions: 
Thursday, May 11, 1922. 
—Range— -—Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked 
Rr lll Lee 
es ae 800 1197 1195 1193 a 1195 
eee Peo myrey |e elt 
Ee 7200 1199 1189 1193 a 1195 
eee 5800 1198 1189 1191 a 1193 
ne 2600 1195 1189 1190 a 1193 
PR Sccctes es 1500 1124 1119 1119 a 1121 
EE kgs & 500 1025 1019 1020 a 1025 
ee 300 1011 1010 1005 a 1010 
Total sales, including switches, 19,100 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 
Friday, May 12, 1922. 


-—-Range— -—Closing—- 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

a eee cece. ee ica <5 I gs 
ease 200 1188 1188 1187 a 1188 
SS OP er! iy wa li 
PN bina ok & 3000 1197 1185 1185 a 1187 
| Eres 6000 1195 1185 1183 a 1185 
ee 2200 1191 1183 1183 a 1184 
ee 1300 1117 1110 1109 a 1111 
IS 5 5 aie lashes 900 1016 1010 1005 a 1011 
ee cece ce 800 1005 995 993 a 997 
Total sales, including switches, 15,800 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 
Saturday, May 13, 1922. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

BORE pisesece ere | | lly eee 
EES I 1100 1180 1175 1172 a 1175 
June per, ee 
ee 1300 1182 1181 1181 a 1183 
| SP (ase) aes) sie ee a ae 
ee 1000 1181 1179 1179 a 1180 
are 400 1107 1104 1103 a 1105 
re os Kees se eee 
i a sa 300 996 995 991 a 995 
Total sales, including switches, 5,900 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 


Monday, May 15, 1922. 


-—HRange—~ --Closing— 


Sales. High. Low. Bid_ Asked. 
ees 5 hae Richa ie fs ork ns Sd oh so 
a 500 1180 1170 1165 a 1176 
ra rr hi ye bE 
ees 3700 1190 1180 1185 a 1186 
ee 300 1190 1187 1187 a 1188 
| 3700 1190 1180 1187 a 1188 
PES. Sasa ses 2000 1122 1106 1118 a 1120 
a eee 1600 1024 1010 1019 a 1020 
US ee 1000 1010 1000 1005 a 1007 

Total sales, including switches, 13,800 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 
Tuesday, = 16, 1922. 


ange—, -—Closing—\ 
Sales. fich, Low. Bid. Asked. 


ON ee ee DIR) ...6% 
re 1300 1161 1159 1155 a 1161 
eS Se ee aioe eo inne, vee a ee: 
SUNG; ow asa n 1800 1190 1183 1187 a 1189 
che ne 1700 1190 1188 1187 a 1189 
aa 300 1190 1187 1187 a 1189 
CO. ae 700 1121 1114 1121 a 1123 
SC ee 200 1020 1020 1018 a 1023 
Se ee ae 1200 1010 1004 1004 a 1006 

Total sales, including switches, 9,800 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 


Wednesday, — 17, 1922. 
nge— -—Closing— 


Sales. fish Low. Bid Ask rT 

NS RE 1160 a 1175 
aes "200 1160 1155 1160 a nee 
OS errr rere | i ke we lls 
US ory 3000 1191 1187 1190 a 1192 
Se 700 1191 1190 1191 a 1192 
SIRE osc noo 2000 1190 1188 1190 a 1192 
Re cu snicees 600 1128 1126 1127 a 1129 
MOR > assess 1300 1024 1020 1022 a 1024 
Rs cee eae 700 1009 1006 1005 a 1008 
Total sales, including switches, 8,800 


Prime Crude, S. E. 1000 nominal. 


Thursday, May 18, 1922. 


Closed 8 points higher on October and 
1 lower to 1 net higher on other positions. 


Sales, 10,100 bbls. Prime crude, 10.00c 
nominal; prime summer yellow spot, 
11.60c; July, 11.90c; September, 11.90c; 


December, 10.05c, all bid. 








SEE PAGE 41 FOR LATER MARKETS. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market has 
been rather quiet the past few days, al- 
though earlier in the month a fair volume 
of business was effected, and some esti- 
mates have indicated that upwards of 
5,000 tons of cocoanut oil have been ab- 
sorbed by different interests within the 
past two or three weeks. Prices obtained, 
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however, have not shown any material 
change. There has been a moderate in- 
quiry for Manila oil. Copra has been 


steady and firm. Quotations for oil have 
been on the basis of 7% @8c for tanks at 
New York and 8%@9c in barrels. May 
shipment from the coast, of Manila oil, 
was quoted at about 7c, sellers’ tanks 
for May, and 7%¢c for June. Copra prices 
are quoted at 44%4.@ 45¢c Pacific coast, and 
about 44%2@4%,c New York. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Prices have been 
steady with a scattered business only. A 
report on the Manchurian crop for 1921 
made the total outturn about 4,900,000 
tens. It is estimated that about 80 per 
cent of the entire soya bean crop of the 
world is raised in China and that 60 to 70 
per cent of this supply comes from Man- 
churia. Quotations are: Crude in tanks 
from the coast, 10c; refined, 1234@18c in 
barrels at New York. 

PEANUT OIL.—Prices have been steady 
with the market quiet; there has been a 
moderate consuming demand, and asking 
quotations have been fairly well main- 
tained. Prices are quoted at about 10@ 
10%4,c per lb. tak cars f. o. b. mills at 
Southern points, with New York crude 
quoted at about 11%c and refined 12%@ 
13\4¢. 

CORN OIL.—The market has_ been 
steady, with other oils, but not active. 
There has been no pressure on the mar- 
ket, and moderate business has sustained 
values. At New York crude is quoted at 
1l%c; at Chicago, 94%@9%c._ Refined, 
in barrels, New York, 12%,@13\%4c. 

PALM OIL prices are steady but the 
volume of business is moderate. Demand 
has been. if anything, less active, and 
there has been less pressure, with Lagos 
shipment quoted at 71%4c; at New York 
Lagos was quoted at 7144@7%c, and Niger 
in casks at 614¢c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Steadiness in 
values has again prevailed with only a 
moderate business reported. Spot is 
quoted at New York at 9@9\c. 

FERTILIZER ASSOCIATIONS MEET. 

The National Fertilizer Association and 
the Southern Fertilizer Association will 
hold their annual convention at the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
during the week beginning June 12, 1922. 
John D. Toll of Philadelphia, secretary of 
the National Association, is chairman of 
the convention committee, and the pro- 
gram promises to be one to exceed even 
the high standards of preceding meetings. 


J. G. Gash & Co., Ine. 


25 Beaver Street 
NEW YORK 
Cable address: Joegash 
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COTTONSEED OILS 


Union Pure Salad Oil 
Union Choice Butter Oil 
Supreme White Butter Oil 
I.X.L. Cooking Oil 
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65 Broadway, New York 
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IMPORTANT RESEARCH IN OILS. 

While 1921 showed little development 
in vegetable oil methods of processing, 
there are important advances being made 
at the present time, according to a recent 
statement of Dr. David Wesson. Govern- 
mental investigators are opening up new 
laboratory capacity to aid producers to 
discover methods for improving the 
product. 

In spite of improvements in the past 
few years the methods of manufacture of 
vegetable oils and fats are still far from 
perfection. For example, in the matter 
of alkali refining, it is well known that a 
large amount of fat is sacrificed in order 
to get rid of impurities, which must be re- 
moved. There have been practically no 
great improvements in alkali refining for 
the past 40 years. The reason is that no 
one knows just what the impurities pres- 
ent in the crude oil are and their chemical 
and physical properties. This knowledge 
is necessary to work out means of refin- 
ing without converting edible oils to soap 
stocks. To obtain this knowledge careful 
chemical investigation is needed. 

In order to meet this situation the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture has given a 
new impetus to the work of the labora- 
tories. A broad-minded administration, 
recognizing the needs of the vegetable 
oil industry as an aid to the farmer in 
obtaining the most for his products has 
divided the work of the laboratories into 
two distinct fields, one devoted to the ad- 
ministration of the pure food laws, the 
other to research. 

Under this arrangement, the Depart- 
ment is now working in conjunction with 
a special co-operative research committee 
appointed by the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association. Plan and scope 
were arranged at a meeting of this com- 


mittee and the bureau heads last Novem- 
ber, and the work is now well under way. 

The investigation covers studies of the 
cotton plant itself with a view of deter- 
mining the best varieties for the combined 
production of the best seed and lint, also 
the effect of climate and season on the 
seed and lint. This work is being done 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The Fat and Oil Laboratory is making 
sood headway in determining the impur- 
ities in crude cotton seed oils and their in- 
fluence on refining. 

The Protein Laboratory is studying the 
valuable food constituents in the cake, 
while another set of investigations is 
settling the mooted question of certain 
poisonous effects sometimes noted in the 
use of the cake for cattle feed. 


OLEOMARGARIN CONVENTION PLANS. 

Representatives from over 40 concerns 
operating more than 60 plants will be 
present at the convention of the Institute 
of Margarin Manufacturers at Detroit, 
Mich., on May 24, 1922, and many dealers 
from different parts of the country will 
be guests. A general prog"am published 
in a recent issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER showed that men promi- 
nent in the industry would deliver ad- 
dresses on transportation, legislation, bet- 
terment of trade conditions, and other im- 
portant subjects. 

The decline in the aggregate production 
of oleomargarin during the past two years 
will be discussed and some definite plan 
inaugurated to encourage the distribution 
of oleomargarin. In this connection an 
extensive advertising campaign will be 
put on to popularize its use. 

The officers of the association are: 
President, Edmund Kelly; first vice-presi- 
dent, B. S. Pearsall; second vice-president, 
Henry Kamsler; secretary and treasurer, 
J. S. Abbott, all of whom were elected at 
the convention held in Atlantic City last 
year. 


——e—___ 


NEW YORK COTTON OIL EXPORTS. 


There were no exports of cottonseed oil 
from New York from May 1 to May 16, 


1922, according to unofficial reports. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., May 18, 1922.—Stocks 
of prime crude cottonseed oil are nominal 
at 10 cents bid, 10% cents asked. Refined 
cottonseed oil are firm with stocks light 


and current production nil. Meal 7 per 
cent $46.00, 8 per cent $50.00. Loose hulls 
$13.00; sacked $15.00. All short ton f. o. b. 
mill. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 18, 1922.—Crude 
cottonseed oil in demand at 10c in the 
valley. Mills are not offering. Meal: 43% 


is dull at $51.00, Memphis. There is very 
little trading. Loose hulls are firm at 
$12.50 bid, Memphis. 


—— -o_—___ 


MANCHURIA BEAN CROP DECLINES. 

The Manchurian bean crop during the 
last season proved to be 20 per cent below 
the average, instead of 20 per cent above 
the average, according to recent reports. 
The causes were early frosts and a change 
of the acreage of soya bean to kaoliang 
cn account of the prices prevailing for 


the latter. Estimates place the bean crop 
at 650,000 tons, of which about 500,000 
tons have been marketed. 
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HIS truck, used in connection with our wire and angle rim meat boxes, is a 
great favorite in wholesale markets. Write for specifications and details. 
Made to accommodate 3 or 4 bushel boxes. 








STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








SHEEP AND WOOL IN ARGENTINA. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has just issued a report on the production 
of sheep and wool in Argentina, with spe- 
cial reference to the cost of production 
in 1918-1919. Their report is based upon 
information obtained at first hand by a 
special agent of the Commission who, in 
the summer of 1921, observed conditions 
of the industry in central Argentina and 
conferred with producers and dealers 
whose interests extend throughout the 


country. Data of a character not previous- 
ly published are presented in detail for the 
various provinces as to cost of production, 
flock management, distribution of sheep 
and wool, grading, shrinkage, and prices. 

The Commission’s investigation shows 
that sheep raising and wool production in 
Argentina during recent years have been 
subject to the same disturbing influences 
that have affected the industry in the Unit- 
ed States over a longer period. In the 


humid northeastern section competition 
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with other agricultural production has re- 
sulted in a decrease in the number of sheep 
raised since 1900, but coincident with this 
decline the steady adoption of cross breed- 
ing has increased the wool clip and the 
production of mutton per breeding ewe. 

In the semi-arid regions, west and south 
of the grain-growing areas cross-breeding 
has been practiced to a less extent, except 
in the grassy areas of southern Patagonia. 
At the present time Argentina is the sec- 
ond largest wool exporting country in the 
world and holds second rank in the num- 
ber of sheep reported. 

During the war period the cost of pro- 
ducing wool and mutton increased in Ar- 
gentina at about the same rate as in the 
United States. It is estimated that in the 
wool years 1917-18 and 1918-19 the cost of 
producing merino and crossbred wools in 
Argentina averaged 27.35 per grease 
pound. In the range region of the United 
States the average cost in 1918 and 1919 
was 45 cents. The cost of operation and 
tctal profit per head of sheep shorn varied 
widely in different parts of Argentina. 


——_ 


URUGUAY LIVESTOCK CENSUS. 

The total area of Uruguay is 44,478,000 
acres, of which 60 per cent is devoted to 
stock raising and less than 6 per cent to 
agriculture. The 1916 census gives the 
fcllowing figures for livestock: Cattle, 
7,803,000; sheep, 11,473,000; hogs, 304,000; 
and goats, 12,000. 


_— 


DANISH BACON PRODUCTION GROWS. 

The production of bacon in Denmark is 
steadily increasing, according to a report 
received from a representative of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture in London. 
The weekly exports of bacon from Den- 
wark for the year 1921 averaged 1,630 tons. 
The weekly exports for the first 10 weeks 
of 1922 averaged 1,883 tons. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 

The provision market was very quiet 
ud about steady. Firmness of the hog 
.arket prevented any bearish pressure in 
ither lard or meats. The demand for 
stribution continues to be. fairly well 
naintained and stocks are being distrib- 
ted pretty steadily with fair export buy- 
ing. Hogs are holding within a fraction 
{ recent high level and higher prices 

re not stimulating movement. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cottonseed oil was weak on the Gov- 
ernment report of production and distri- 
hution for April. The total domestic con- 
sumption was less than expected and ex- 
ports were disappointing. The domestic 
disappearance for the month was 111,000 
bbls. and exports 11,000 bbls. 

The present visible supply of cottonseed 
cil, including crude, seed and the refined 
equivalent, amounts to about 861,000 bbls., 
against 947,000 last month, and about 
1,400,000 bbls. last year. 

Allowing for some receipts of cottonseed 
it might be possible that there would be 
an addition of 50,000 or 75,000 bbls. to 
the supplies, giving approximately 900,000 
to 925,000 bbls. for the balance of the 
season. 

Such a supply, with a distribution for 
fcur months of 125,000 bbls. a month, 
would leave an available supply on hand 
August 31 of about 400,000 bbls., compared 
vith 686,000 bbls.e of actual supplies on 
July 31 last year. Any increase in the 
domestic, or export, distribution would 
correspondingly reduce this possible car- 
ryover. Four months’ consumption is fig- 
ured, owing to the lateness of the cotton 
crop this year. 

The domestic and export distribution 
for the month shows 121,000 bbls., as com- 
pared with 208,684 bbls. actual average 
for the eight months previous, and 274,022 
bbls. average for the last four months of 
last year. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at Friday 


noon were: July, $11.79@11.82; Septem- 
ber, $11.78@11.80; October, $11,22@11.24. 
Tallow. 


Special loose, 6%c nominal. 
Oleo Stearine. 
Sales, 914c; extra oleo oil, 10%@10%c 
ae See 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, May 19, 1922.—Spot lard at 
New York, prime western, $12.80@12.40, 


Middle West, $12.10@12.20; city steam, 
$11.75@12.00; refined continent, $13.25; 
South American, $13.50; Brazil, kegs, 


$14.50; compound, $13.50. 
Marseilles Oil. 

Marseilles, May 19, 1922.—Copra fab- 
rique,—fr.; copra edible,—fr.; peanut fab- 
rique,—fr.; peanut edible,—fr. 

Liverpoo! Provision Markets. 

Liverpool, May 19, 1922.—(By Cable.)— 
Quotations today: Shoulders, square, 83s; 
shoulders, picnic, 76c; hams, long cut, 
138s; hams, American cut, 136s; bacon, 
Cumberland cut, 98s; bacon, short backs, 
81s: bacon, Wiltshire, 98s; bellies, clear, 
82s: Australian tallow, fine 39s; good 37s; 
spot lard, 68s 6d. 

Hull Oil Markets. 

Hull, England, May 19, 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 
crude, 42s 6d. 


1922.— (By 
48s 6d; 


——_~——_ 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef for the week up to May 19, 1922, show 
exports from that country were as fol- 
lows: To England, none; to the Conti- 
nent, none; to other ports, none. Exports 
for the previous week were as follows: 
To England, 53,390 quarters; to the Conti- 
nent, 27,212 quarters; to other ports, none. 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES. 











CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SOMONE Oe COs cccccweses T7586 9,800 14,347 
WE OR, oisicascdees 14,900 16,306 
Oe ae 7,1 9,900 9,675 
fo ge er 19,000 8,617 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... oe teed 
G. H. Hammond Co.... 2, 6,500 = .eeee 
Libby, Maneul. a. TApby.... TR... caver. . eneer 
Prennan Packing Co., 5,000 hogs; Miller & Hart, 
4,000 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 5,800 hogs; 
Boyd, Lunham & Co., 5,200 hogs; Western Packing 
«& Provision Co., 16,000 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 5,000 
hogs; others, 15,000 hogs. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Y Hogs. ere 
MPRINED BECO CO sy s.0<52tcleats 11,875 561 
Cudahy Packing Co 6,815 4545 
Fowler Packing, Oo...... 44@ .e<e. 
ae errr 06: 10,417 10% 
ee See 3,479 12,669 4,668 
WY SOIR. GODS 5-0 -6:0-6.5:0:0019:66 Ope 8,101 4,150 
Local” DUGCHOIG... 66 s6cccss 561 1,291 59 
OMAHA.* 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Mortis: B Ob.ccscccccces Onan 6,672 5,107 
ee er 8,878 1,727 
Cudahy Packing Co ; 10,043 6,536 
APMOUR &. CO. cccsvececs 4 10,000 8,034 
Dold Packing Co.. a 4,190 275 
Lincoln Packing Co veee at)” Seated 
Wilson Packing Co. 
So ey ee a”. | re 
PON NEE CMvecaswetcses «eee 4. SMBl~ ‘esas 
Met We ME cawccwcce cove @G00E ~~ sacee 
MN oo Oar vibikns 46G'es GEOe 3,831 canes 8,947 


*Five-day week. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
te SS See 3.745 9,005 
eee Ge OO... cccccccccee Slee 9,756 
Meewae: G6 CO. cocccecses 928 
St, Louis D. B. Cou... 1,749 


Independent Packing Co. 1,156 
East Side al Co... 1 








Heil Packing Co. 22 
Krey Packing Co. ‘ 115 
American Packing Coe... 104 
Sieloff Packing Co...... 178 
Butchers’ purchases...... 719 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing 9,641 846 
Armour Packing 2 9,599 83 
a ET OL See ae 1,182 ° 
lo SE ee ae er . oe 
MEE Acctethiessetecness SEP seee0- — saeee 
Local butchers......c.ee. Ce ease 
Eastern packers.......... pe) re 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep. 
Pane Bh OO iis sic ccciacens 2,711 23,463 513 
memenr. & -OOs.cc.cssvee 1,966 15,513 461 
NS i eae ay ee: er 
mierts & Hitkin........- ae waste aeewae 
BING, be Waseccseccesdas . ee rr oe 
COME nds esveewens wens 1,195 Cee) tk ewe 
o——_ 





SLAUGHTER REPORTS. 


Special reports to the National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending May 13, 1922: 





CATTLE. 
SO ee ae ea ae eee eee 41,486 
RN abe os ceo FtROOR ERS 64646 0E0 ba eae 21,158 
WMI Scilla aicin iis w Caan WAS GS Otle his Ck ees aa 20,808 
(ga eer cree re ene 3,37 
ie, EM ss sic:s saree aon BAeh e Gee a'r sin cawmade ete 
SMa EREMEMIIEE? 9 ras 40a ee'siatae ste pels «1 9s ae SGA wIGeS aKe 
ON bps wlai@inl a! ave isin dawlaes s:0:s)eela aialee Orta a eioae 
EN cn wea send Asse sid ereemng ceeuae 
IIIS 4.5 n'n'a'ea's b'0:5 VGeialpldwida t.eke dare cues 
ER? wi.ciow dtm dee sen eee xdcadenweeWaas 
PP rrrr Cree rrr rere ere Cee 
New York and Jersey “Cit 
Oklahoma Olty .......... 
HOGS 
RUN ctr k nos 3 dada weed ndoaste eine e eas oe 110,047 
MPN oo x5 ca dala du eG Sadan cudedeensewas 51,284 
EN 6 0b-0 Kec ine sinc daedne's oncnessesesasmnns 45,443 
RRR IMEI ahaiasbia 0 060.9 04k 6 rae er ew Weera Sie 34,684 
i | PAC rere ore 
RA ga cate) well rons din Sacn sw: Sree ae 21,170 
ara giia i avaiasg cia a Gta OAs hia ala eat e bieaneaare 852 
I acne athens reve akednshwee eee +400 
Oo ee ES ee re ne 10,331 


ee Oe ere 











Fort Worth .-.... 8,500 
Philadelphia 17,978 
Indianapolis 27,500 
SS ae er -. 15,142 
New Wore and: Jersey Olty.....ccccccsccveces 42,639 
RE ive vet aahasedned wekaceesceees 13,255 
PII aisha sp 0ie-0s 8 Nad a 0'4s Kwrega sa reniccare 12,100 
Cincinnati ....... ee meee 10,700 
SHEEP. 

CRN sn snc va sag slim ccehws bins doedecksaceas 48,21 
PMO OUND fs oia6 bni6ie-b.p 4b ks cerca o'Ors 
NEY Seria walewee eds cara es 27,595 
WOE Es Tan ewccccees 5,989 
ate Sa nak iS Wield Gawd 6.0 0004.0 ecw 10,544 
ON NNER 6 Sabie rae Gia)e'a1c%o4 si oicibns< vos s4ebesie-en 1,443 
NN ha V cies s.0.0 aces 6 tibiae vals s'0c weenie dclew cio 147 
RIN ID ie we'e ais-a:a' 6 bers dike vicina ea dee eer + 1,143 
PMI Sigs ai cia wia'a dies ki’ C40 cinelsd-s ¥.beG0 debe 741 
Indianapolis ..... Ma eee Ow a a wieie's bikie Weeder aes 1650 
—— SRat A Aisle Siig! Dale dig Sw 8'0'6 6's <0 45er6 Sieidie's «areas 6,162 
New York ne TU iéexdnasecenkveas 28,850 


Oklahoma Cit 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS. 








SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1922. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CNIS 5 Gife'd 60 Boge wen e 500 4,500 
ees: CLP. sc vetvene 800 1,500 
MEET s'd e’evaeerescuseee« 300 4,000 
PMN oo cir ciwiccineee De 200 3,000 
Be EN at epstceceseee 300 3,500 
DESEO . sche dened suede 300 4,500 
a es EP ESA ee 100 400 
Oklahoma . Olty: 2.6 cece. 200 800 
a eee 400 400 
Oe err eee ree 100 
ROD eat ed 04: 310 4:6 a0:0 3-5 700 200 
EMOMNUMIE os coda ds vussis 300 1,000 
URN Gig ov sccceeee cies 100 500 
i err ee 100 4,000 
te, eee rere 100 2,000 
CAUGMINNEEE ssisicc cs ececidee 300 2,100 
PN Pines to peseccacteae 100 2,000 
Co rer 200 2,000 
Nashville, Tenn. .. is4- SaEs 1,000 
DOMME levied a cacewescce 500 400 
MONDAY, MAY 15, 1922. 

Hogs. 

Chicago 40,000 
Kansas 1 - 000 
a 







Omaha .. 
14 












St. I 
Sioux c ity >, 
Pe Sain hw icdase ee ae 2,500 7,000 
Oklahoma City ......... 500 2,600 
nr 1,200 3,500 
WIE, wince ccaceands 200 300 
WE chi Ae esis ooecleaw es *8,600 800 
PUN Sd ewisececéeenas 1,000 2,000 
ee eee 1,400 1,300 
IRGIODODOHG 0 ccc ceccuces 600 5,000 
re 1,500 7,500 
vo A eee 1,200 6,100 
PE esis necesnccuesones 3,700 14,000 
CUMIN so vecneewne sees 900 5,500 
Nashville, Tenn. ...2.... 0 600 
OGG oa vote cae ccc weesent 3,700 800 
TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1922. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
A Pe ee 10,000 21,000 
ee 15,000 
EN oh syucennsceseeeee 8,500 
Gs SM kcavccacewsuese 16,500 
MIRED oe ho pee swasient 6,000 
BR OES odiscccess00c0 Sn 5,000 
eS Se ae 10,000 
Oklahoma City 1,600 
Fort Worth 1,200 
WEPIWEGROO 66 cc ccc ccccccs 2,500 
RN r0'w 6 tnidencwaaa 2,200 
RM. 6 go ddaee ccae sce 1,500 
NW cae cians naicae a ns 1,200 
a 8,000 
Pittsburgh .............. 1,000 
CURMOMIIEED 6 icc cccemcees 3,900 
Buffalo de iaiarsinltie a aeeele eas 1,500 
DED a kcaagacease eed « 2,500 
Nashville, Tenn. 1,500 
EE dA bo walep rece eens 1,400 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 1922. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
CIN on dt raceicceiey 048 ae poe 16,000 
Kansas City 12,000 
MND die adinn.ds avid e'cdine. 9,000 
ce 14,000 
St. Joseph 9,000 
Sioux City 7,500 
Ce rere ° 11,000 
Oklahoma City 4,000 
Fort Worth 2,500 
Milwaukee 1,000 
ee rer rrrrrr a» 600 
a, ee 1,500 
NS Ok ica sina weanduwes 1,200 
Indianapolis 6,000 
Pittsburgh 1,800 
Cincinnati 4,800 
Buffalo ... ree 1,600 
Cleveland .... 2 3,000 
Nashville, Tenn. 300 1,500 
TOROBES:. osnccecccccsccces 1,000 900 
THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1922. 
attle. Hogs. 
CORREO & incswalecccdeecee 10,000 27,000 
eons OMY ove cacccace 000 8,000 
CR, wv g:dinatieciniaciedees ee 4,500 8,500 
Me AOE -iccascceacedea 1,500 10,000 
NES TONGBRS oc ccccccccngess aaa 4,200 
EN MME ce csacavec cad 1,800 6,500 
ie PE wedaiecesceaseue 1,600 5,300 
Oklahoma City .......... 400 1,500 
Fort Worth 1,500 
Milwaukee 2,000 
DORVOE? ocecas 2,400 
Indianapolis 6,000 
Pittsburgh 3,000 
Cincinnati 3,200 
WEES shes iiiccasvceees 1,100 
1922. 
Hogs. 
CRROBGS «6c cccccwccesevces 25,000 
Kansas Olty..ccccccee eee 3,000 
CMERER, scscevesacceseecee 7,000 
St. Louis.. 8,000 
St. Joseph 4,000 
Sioux City.. 38,500 
|, alt. | SRR 7,500 
Oklahoma td 1¢ 1,500 
Fort Worth. 1,800 1,500 
Milwaukee 100 500 
DOMVEE weccccccccccccccee 4,800 400 
ERGSMMGDOIID 6c ccccccccces 500 7,000 
DROUIN, 0c cticccecseces 100 2,500 
SMMOMNEEE Sincsdisaveteews 800 5,000 
MI Fs. ce weaciecenceuees 100 4,800 
——_——__ 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts for the week ending Saturday, 


May 13, 1922: 








Cattle. Calves. 

Jersey Clty. ....ccoce 5,068 10,054 
New YORE s ccc c0.sce 1,414 6,824 
Central Union....... 4,144 2,451 
Total for week...10,626 19,829 
Previous week....... 10,090 15,731 
Two weeks ago...... 8,541 21,731 


Sheep. 


"500 
“100 
1,200 
500 
400 


"300 


Sheep. 
15,000 
8,000 
7,500 
1.800 
3,000 
500 
200 


"500 


1,000 


Sheep. 
9,538 
1,730 
5,039 
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AO’ MOTORS 


100% Motor Performance 
is what you will get from Triumph TR Induction Motors. 


No better meat cutter drives are available. 


They pick up the load without an effort—do your cutting and 
chopping with a minimum of power consumption—and easily carry 


the overloads when necessary. 


TR Motors are built for your use - Shall we explain the facts to you? 


The Triumph Electric Co. Builders of Motors since 1892 








WwW Tank house, Abattoir, Packing plant 
Odors eliminated 
and 


12% ammonia tankage 


are but two results of the Maclachlan Process (pat- 
ented). It saves time and money in the cooking and 
drying of tankage, makes your plant absolutely sani- 
tary, gives you a greater grease production with less 
free fatty acid, and effects operating economies that 
pay for the installation many times over. 


Write for details. Our engineering advice is free. 


MACLACHLAN REDUCTION PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Turn Your By- Products Into Big Profits With 


“America’s Famous Crusher” 


by crushing your Beef Scraps, Tankage, Dry Bones, 
Green Bones, Junk Bones, etc. Gruendler Ball Bear- 
ing Crushers are reducing overhead expense at such 
plants as Armour & Co., Swift & Co., Wilson & Co., 
and many others throughout the world. 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE 


Gruendler Crushers are built in any size to meet your particular requirements. 
Write today for further information. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Company, 932 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














HydraulicPresses 


FOR 


TANKACE AND LARD 
LEATHER and SHEEPSKINS 


PRESS CLOTH and RACKS 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and 
Full Particulars 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT- COMPANY 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 











Cincinnati, Ohio 


GERMAN LARD MARKET DULL. 

A report from the livestock and meats 
specialist of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates now in Europe indicates 
that the market for American lard in Ger- 
many has been very dull for the past sev- 
eral weeks.. The depreciation of exchange 
has driven up the price of lard to such an 
extent that the German consumers cannot 
purchase at the prevailing prices. 

The business in other packinghouse 
products, such as casings, offal and salt 
meats, is not satisfactory, but has not ex- 
perienced the same depression as that of 
lard. 

The exports of lard from the United 
States to Germany during January and 
February of this year have been much 
larger than during the months of Novem- 
ber and December of last year but they 
do not represent the consumption in that 
country. The German importers have ac- 
cumulated considerable stock, which at 
the present writing they are having diffi- 
culty in moving. 

The exports of lard and neutral lard 
from the United States to Germany for 
the eight months ending February, 1922, 
compared with the same period ending 
February, 1921, are shown in the accom- 
panying table: 














1920—_—_ 
Neutral 
Lard Lard 
Lbs. Ss. Lbs. Lbs. 
Mt? cceedebannt R 8,217,687 .... 
August... 4 5 244,055 8,290,275 
September 9,057,385 
October ..... £ x ARES 
November 19,792,020 .... 
December 664 sca ~ 7,589 
1921 
January ....... 18,898,030 18,887 18,441,969 18,523 
February ......29,510,483 678,789 30,382,165 37,505 





So——— 
“BOSS” EQUIPMENT PERFECT. 

The Kaw Packing Co., Topeka, Kans., 
which bought its entire equipment from 
the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., re- 
cently started the operation of its new 
plant which has a capacity of 150 hogs 
and 25 cattle per day. 

Fred E. Barthman, its superintendent, 
wrote J. J. Dupps, Jr., of the “Boss” com- 
pany, who made the sale: “We started 
killing hogs on Saturday, May 6. All your 
ecauipment worked perfectly and we are 
more than pleased with it, as the hogs 
came through in fine shape. I’ll say it’s a 
good record. Beef equipment also works 
perfectly. The sausage room equipment 
is all up and will be tried out shortly.” 


o, 


Are you taking advantage of the service 
available on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page? Refer all questions on any 


feature of packinghouse practice to this de- 
partment. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES active. About 6,000 
pril-May native bulls sold at 9c and 6,000 
iay light cows made 13%c. Killers are 

ving for 151%c on native steers, but were 

successful today in obtaining it as two 
ore thousand brought 15¢c again. Texas 
old at 14%e; butts 14%c; Colorados 

;4%c; branded cows 114,@12c; heavy and 
ight cows 18@13%c; sales 15%c for 
lights; native bulls 9c; brands 8c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—As has been the 
case in the past week or so, business is 
slow of consummation. The inaction is 
heightened at present by the asking of fur- 
ther advances. Local sellers and dealers 
in choice Ohio and similar sections have 
advanced their asking prices to 10c for the 
over 45 lbs. hides. A lot of cows over 60 
ibs. is offered at 9c. Tanners have no in- 
tentions of bettering the last basis of 
vc for grub free lots claiming there is noth- 
ing in the leather situation to warrant such 
udvances as are asked. The light end of 
the list is held at 12%4c for grub free kinds. 
Hides containing about 20% grubs are of- 
fered out at 12c for extreme and 9c for 
buffs. The situation is therefore in a wait- 
ing position. The contention of sellers is 
that the advances are warranted by. rea- 
son of better tone to other kinds of hides, 
small available supplies and indications 
for further reduced slaughter. Values are 
ranged at 9@9%c Chicago basis asked as 
to lots and sellers, buyers views range 
down to 8%c. Heavy steers are quoted 
about 9¢; heavy cows and buffs 8%@9c; 
for business with up to 10c talked; ex- 
tremes are ranged at 114%4@12c last paid 
with sellers now trying for’ half cent ad- 
vance to 12@12%c basis. The over 60 lbs. 
hides are slow with goods available at 9c 
and some held considerably higher; bulls 
and brands are featureless and are gen- 
evally not sharing in the demands for high- 
er prices. Branded country hides quoted 
6%4@7e flat; country packer branded hides 
quoted 9@11c; bulls 6@6%c; country pack- 
ers 744@8c; glues 44%@5'6ce. 

NORTHWESTERN HIDES—Twin Cities 
markets are quiet for the moment due to 
supplies being somewhat limited. Busi- 
ness of the past week or so tended to 
clear the market of surplus holdings. Nu- 
merous cars of light hides sold at 114@ 
11%c delivered and fob, as to descriptions 
and heavy hides made 8% @8%c. No busi- 
ness is being done in all weights, which 
are nominally quoted at 8%@9c. Dealers 
are not pressing goods on the market, as 
they expect higher rates later. Bulls 5% 
abe; kips 8@llic; calf 9@12c; horse 
$3.15@3.50 flat fob. 

DRY HIDES—Western all weights quot- 
ed 12@14e. 

HORSE HIDES—Renderers range at 
$3.75@4.25 for quality; mixed hides $3.50 
@3.75 and countries down to $3.00. De- 
mand moderate. 

SHEEP PELTS active. A car of No. 1 
packer shearlings sold up to 70c today, 
being 5c advance. No seconds moved. 
Woolskins last brought $2.35@2.40; spring 
Izmbs $1.00@1.10; dry pelt 20@25c; 
pickled skins $2.50@4.00 dozen for lots; 
goats 50¢@1.15; traders think there is con- 
siderable speculation in shearlings; bea- 
verizing skins held at 85c. 

CALF SKINS active. Two cars of lo- 
cal first salted city skins sold at 15%c, the 
asking price of interested seller. Other 
collectors continue to talk 16c for straight 
weight. Lights 8@10 lbs. lately sold at 
14%e and heavies 10-15 lbs. are held at 
17.4. Packers ask 17c and report tentative 
bids of 151%c refused. Outside city skins 
range at 13@15¢ for quality; country lots 
quoted 10@12c; deacons 70c@$1.10 asked. 





Kip-skins quoted 14%4c paid for packers; 
cities 14c nominal and outside lots at 11@ 
18c; countries quoted at 9@1lc nominal. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES.—No change noted in 
city packer goods. The recent sale noted 
at private terms, cleaned one seller up to 
May first. Two killers still retain earlier 
hides unsold. Native steers of April kill 
quoted at 138% last paid; first quarter 
stock reported sold privately at 12%c; 
April butts 13c; Colorados 12c; cows 11@ 
11%c and bulls 8c. May hides are usually 
held for a cent appreciation. 

SMALL ‘PACKER HIDES.—A car of 
Brooklyn small packer native bulls sold at 
8\4c of April May kill. No other business 
is reported today. The situation is con- 
sidered steady to strong. Packers are 
usually talking up to 12%c for May all 


weight cows and 13%c for steers. Late 
sales noted in April May cows at 11%c 
and steers at 12%c,. Bulls and brands 
quoted about 8@8\c. 


IMPORTED WET SALTED HIDES.—No 
change is noted in the market for frigo- 
rifico descriptions. Trading is limited by 
reason of the meager unsold supplies. 
Most sellers are booked to date or hold 
just running packs, Holdings among the 
entire B. A. and Montevideo slaughterers 
are said to be approximately 25,000 al- 
together. Last business in standard de- 
scriptions of B. A. type stock were effect- 
ed at $42.25@42.50 or about 17@17%c 
ec. i. f. New York, while Montevideos 
topped $43.75 or 17%c c. i. f. New York 
basis. Domestic buyers evince mild in- 
terest but owing to advancing exchange 
markets are slow to pay former figures, 
as this represents further appreciations. 
Frigorifico type hides have been moderate- 
ly active of late, ranging at 14@15%%c for 
quality and description. Spot hides are 
relatively steady to strong in tone, with 
available supplies rather limited. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Business in coun- 
try hides is slow due mainly to lack of 
offerings according to advices from east- 
ern brokers and dealers. Tanners are re- 
ported to be making numerous inquiries 
for good quality hides, generally on the 
light weight order, but cannot locate offer- 
ings, except at prices above what they con- 
sider the market. Sellers seem adamant 
in demanding appreciations and take the 
position that prevailing prices can always 
be obtained and that the future is worth 
speculating on. Mid-West grub free ex- 
tremes are quoted 12c with some sellers 
talking higher. Most lots from this sec- 
tion are priced at 12c, containing about 
5-10% grubs. Lots with greater percent- 
age of grubs quoted about 1ll%c. New 
York, New England extremes quoted 11% 
@11%c for best varieties. Canadians 
10%c flat paid. Southern extremes are 
ranged at 9@11%c for sections and de- 
scriptions. Buff weights are priced usual- 
ly in a range of 8144@9c for sections and 
descriptions. 

CALFSKINS.—Operations in trimmed 
New York city calfskins are quoted rather 
slow of consummation, Available supplies 
are limited. ‘Three weight skins lately 
sold at $1.20@1.90@2.60. Sales of lights 
alone have been recently effected at $1.25 
and middle weights at $1.95. There are 
some inquiries in the market for 9/12’s 
alone and sellers ask $2.75, which tanners 
consider excessive. Most New York deal- 
ers are asking $1.25@1.95@2.65/75 for 
three weight skins, An export inquiry 
was noted for 5/7’s at a trifle better than 
$1.25, but no business resulted. The situa- 
tion is hard to define owing to lack of 
action of late. Outside skins range at 
90c@$1.10 basis on lights with 25@40c 
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spread on. heavier goods, Untrimmed 
goods range at 14@15c; some held higher; 
kipskins quoted $3.00@3.75 for veals; but- 
termilked quoted $2.60@2.70 asked. 

o—_— 

CHICAGO MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

The weekly review of meat trade condi- 
tions at Chicago by the United States 
Bureau of Markets is as follows: 

With a determination on the part of 
wholesalers to keep stock moving, the de- 
mand for fresh meat has been forced to 
some extent and slight declines in prices 
have been necessary to accomplish this. 
Rains during the latter part of the week 
had a bearish influence on trade and 
butchers bought somewhat sparingly, with 
the demand very uneven. 

The steer supply consisted largely of 
medium and good grades, selling from $13 
to $14.50. The limited number of choice 
bullocks, if not too heavy, easily cleared 
at $15, with a few sales slightly higher. 
However, steers selling at $14 to $14.50 
were good enough to satisfy most of the 
higher class trade, Good heifers were 
not uncommon among the steer offerings. 

The supply of common steers was light 
and carried packinghouse costs practically 
as high as those of better grade, which 
naturally raised asking prices on this. 
grade to higher level, resulting in a diver- 
sion of the demand for such beef to the 
better grades of cows or medium grades of 
steers and weakness in the trade on com- 
mon steers, which alone show any change 
in prices from a week ago. 

Offerings of cows were more liberal than 
for the past few weeks. Medium and 
good cows of strong weight, which formed 
a good percentage of the offerings, were 
sold largely in cuts, at prices sufficient to 
show a general net advance of $1 over a 
week ago. Demand from boners was un- 
even, but in general was sufficient to hold 
result fully equal to last week’s closing 
figures. 

Better grades of rounds and plates 
cleared well at steady to strong prices, 
while chucks were uneven and slightly 
lower than a week ago. Demand for 
bologna bulls narrowed as the week pro- 
gressed, resulting in a decline of about 
75¢e for the week. Kosher beef trade was 
slow, at prices practically unchanged from 
a week ago. 

Under a fairly active demand, veal 
prices strengthened fully $1 by midweek. 
However, with increased receipts, prices 
weakened some toward the week-end, 
leaving choice calves unchanged from last 
week’s closing. Other grades about $1 
higher. Although offerings of spring: 
lambs were light, they proved excessive 
for the demand and prices declined fully 
$2 from last week’s closing. More age@ 
lambs suffered similar declines under a 
slow demand. The normal receipts of 
mutton included fairly good assortments. 
Handyweight butcher sheep held prefer- 
ence and prices held fully steady untiP 
toward the week-end, when they declined 
around $1 from a week ago, Common 
sheep show no change. 

Under a fairly good demand, although 
quite uneven at times, the moderate offer- 
ings of pork cleared at prices generally 
about steady with last week’s closing, 
until toward the week-end, when rainy 
weather had a bearish effect on the trade 
and prices were lowered unevenly to re- 
duce holdings to the minimum. 

Compared with last Friday, steers 
steady to 50c .lower; cows steady to $1 
higher; bulls 75c lower; choice veal un- 
changed, other grades a dollar up; lambs 
mostly $2 lower; sheep steady to $1 lower; 
pork loins steady to $1 lower; shoulders 
and picnics unchanged; Boston butts 50c¢ 
to $1 higher and spareribs steady to $1 
lower. There will be moderate carry- 
overs of all kinds of meat. 
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(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Markets.) 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, May 18. 

A strong undertone prevailed in the 
trade on beef steers and butcher she stock 
since Monday, on which day liberal re- 
ceipts resulted in a slow to lower market. 
All the Monday decline has been erased 
and today’s activity and price improve- 
ment brought values on beef steers gen- 
erally 10 to 15¢c above last Thursday's 
price basis. Offerings of beef steers have 
been largely of medium to good grade, al- 
though there has been a fair percentage 
ot choice and strictly common steers were 
comparatively scarce. 

The market on packer hides continues 
to show improvement and offerings are 
well sold up, a factor tending to assist the 


live cattle market. Light receipts and 
good outside demand, as well as fairly 


active local call, was largely responsible 
for advancing prices following the opening 
session. Exporters were on the market 
most days, taking a moderate quota of 
medium to good bullocks valued at from 
$8.00@8.40. Eastern order buyers wanted 
the better grades both of light and heavy 
weights and often paid top prices for thei 
selections. 

The week’s extreme top was $9.25, paid 
for strictly choice 760-lb. yearling steers, 
and for a load of prime 1,176-lb. steers. 
Sales ranging from $8.75@9.00 were fairly 
numerous with about 11 loads of medium 
to strong weight bullocks making $9.00 
today. Sales below $7.50 were scarce. 
The rank and file of beef steers sold with- 
in a range of $7.75@8.65. 

She stock values show little net change 
from a week ago, except that canner cows 
have displayed a declining tendency dur- 
ing the last few sessions. Butcher cows 
and heifers sold largely within a spread 
of $5.85@7.25. Canners and cutters cleared 
for the most part from $3.85@4.75, shelly 
kinds of doubtful health selling around 
$3.50 and below. 

Bulls 10@15c lower than a week ago. 
There was some export demand for me- 
dium to strongweight beef bulls. Bologna 
bulls cashed largely at $4.75@4.85 with 
$5.00 being considered the limit on this 
grade 

Veal calves advanced early in the week 
but later, in sympathy with the declining 
lamb market, prices broke. Today’s clos- 
ing prices, however, were still largely 50c 
above a week previous. City butcher and 


Eastern order buyers were liberal pur- 
chasers of choice handyweight vealers and 
paid $10.50@11.00 for their selections. 
Packers bought calves from $9.75@10.25 
and better during the high time Tuesday, 
but on today’s market the same _ kinds 
brought $9.00@9.50 with a few choice veal- 
ers averaging around 120 to 130 Ibs. as 
high as $10.00 to packers. 

Owing to the scarcity of stock suitable 
for country outlet, stocker and feeder 
dealers bought lightly and the country- 
ward movement was of small volume dur- 
ing the week. Although prices were prac- 
tically the same as a week ago, several 
loads of common stockers have gone out 
to the country at lower figures. 

With shipments light and receipts, lo- 
eally, about normal, local killers have 
been the principal factors determining the 
hog market trend. Big packers were active 
buyers, especially of lighter weights, and 
the market ruled firm to higher since Mon- 


day. Other features of the week's trade 
have been the narrowing of the price 
range. 


Today’s trade ruled strong on lighter 
weights and 5@15c higher on medium to 
heavy butchers and mixed packing grades. 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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KANSAS CITY. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, May 17. 

Further weakness developed in the cat- 
tle market today because receipts were 
above expectations. Trade quiet. 
Lower prices prevailed at other markets. 
Hogs opened weak to 5 cents lower and 
closed active with packers paying 10 cents 
higher than Tuesday and up to the level 
of their high point Monday. Clipped 
sheep and lambs were 25 to 50 cents lower 
and spring lambs about steady. 

Larger receipts of cattle than expected, 
together with further declines in Chicago, 
forced cattle prices here into a moderate 
decline. In extreme cases sales were 
quoted steady to 25 cents lower, mostly 
10 to 15 cents off. When the general de- 
cline was established trade became fairly 
active. The market here will have to 
mark time until Chicago gets some ad- 
vance as local prices are relatively too 
high. Cows and heifers were weak to a 
shade lower, though best fat grades 
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moved more freely than Tuesday. 
calves and bulls were steady. 

The hog market today started at a 
5-cent decline, but active competition on 
the part of packers brought strength to 
the trade and final quotations were 10 
cents above Tuesday. Packers bought 
most of the hogs. Order buyers are held 
in check by the fact that more Eastern 
markets do not show a shipping margin 
over local prices. The top price here was 
$10.60 and bulk of sales $10.40 to $10.60. 
Pigs sold up to $10.75. 

Spring lambs at $14.00 to $14.25 were 
quoted steady, but clipped lambs and 
sheep sold 25 to 50 cents lower. Clipped 
wethers brought $7.50 to $8.00 and clipped 
lambs $11.35 to $12.00, the lowest prices 
of the season. Prices elsewhere were 
lower. 


Veal 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, Ill., May 17. 

Cattle receipts for the week ending to- 
day amount to 20,000. There have been 
quite a few good cattle in the offerings 
this week and on this kind prices have 
ruled strong, particularly on yearling stuff. 
Good corn-fed heavy weight cattle sold up 
to $8.75 during the week, but the rank 
and file of the matured steers with flesh 
range from $6.75@8.00. 

In yearling steers the top was made on 
Wednesday when two loads of white-faced 
yearlings averaging 950 lbs. brought $9.15, 
and on the same day a load of heifers 
weighing 903 lbs. brought $9.00. The bulk 
of the light weight steers and heifers are 
selling at $7.50@8.25, with the better lots 
going from $8.35@8.75. 


A weak undertone characterizes the 
medium and common eattle. In the 
butcher cow marxet the price range is 


$5.00@6.75, with a spread of $5.25@6.25 
covering the bulk. Canners and cutters 
range from $2.25@4.75 and for the past 
three days the market has been extremely 
active. Bulls in the weighty beef classes 
range from $4.25@5.50, bolognas $4.50@ 
5.25. 

It was anticipated that because of the 
planting season being on in full force that 
the hog receipts would decline, but this 
is not the case. The run this week is 
71,000 and for the first half of the month 
there was an increase of 45,000 as com- 
pared with the first half of May of last 
year. The market has been active during 
the entire period, and prices have shown 
a continual upward tendency. There have 
been fluctuations, of course, but the av- 
erage is 10@15c over this time a week 
ago. Medium and strong weight hogs are 
selling well in line with the light handy- 
weight butchers. Hogs weighing from 
240 to 250 lbs. are selling at the top of 
the market although, of course, the ship- 
ping weights have the preference. 

Today’s quotations are: Mixed 
Sutchers, $10.70@10.80; good 
$10.70@10.80; roughs, $9.10@9.25; 
$10.70@10.80; pigs, $9.75@10.65; 
$10.70@10.80. 

The sheep run this week totals 10,000. 
Mutton sheep continue slow under an in- 
different demand. Light weight ewes are 
bringing $7.00 for the good ones and heavy 
ones selling as low as $4.00. Good native 
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All kinds of Live Stock 
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We Buy Hogs on Commission 


for many of the best packersin the country STRICTLY AS AN ORDER FIRM. 
Since our establishment in 1900 we have rendered most efficient service in buying for our customers. 


Results Tell the Story 


For reference: Any of our customers or Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis. 
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lan.os range from $14.50@15.00, the bulk 
ele ring from $18.50@14.25. Choice Ten- 
ne-see and Kentucky lambs readily bring 


$1) 00, and strictly choice offerings would 
piovably bring a litthe more money. 
Cl.»ped lambs make up the big end of 


th run and they are selling from $11.00 
@ 250. A string of Texas two-year-old 
we hers, carrying a few yearlings, brought 
so..0 on Tuesday; aged Texas wethers, 
$ ». 
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OMAHA. 
Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
South Omaha, Neb., May 17. 

. rather sharp slump in the Eastern 
dressed beef market has been one of the 
governing factors in the fat cattle trade 
last week, and while receipts for the first 
haif of this week falls about 5,000 short 
of a week ago, the trend of steer prices 
has been steadily downward, declines of 
fully 25c being noted all around as com- 
pared with a week ago. Shipping demand 
has been cut down quite a bit by the bad 
situation in the Kast, and this has tended 
to slow up the action of the markets. 

A spread of $7.75@8.25 is buying the 
bulk of the good -to choice steers now, 
with common and fair lots on down to 
$i.00@7.50. Some prime heavy cattle 
that sold as high as $8.50 this week, and 
prime yearlings are listed up to $8.75 or 
better. On she stock the decline has not 
been as pronounced as on steers, and 
beet cows are still selling mostly around 
$5.75@7.00, with heifers from $6.75@8.00, 
and common canners as low as $3.50@4.00. 
Veals are up 50c with tops at $11.00, while 
bulls have slumped 50@75c and are mov- 
ing at $4.00@7.00. 

Packers have been trying hard to break 
hog values this week, but receipts have 
been pretty moderate, and while markets 
have been very draggy as a rule, there 
has not been any great change in prices, 
which are almost as high as they were a 
week ago. With receipts of about 8,000 
hogs today the market generally was 
steady to a shade higher, top for the day 
being $10.35, as against $10.50 for the best 
lights a week ago, and bulk of the hogs 
moving at $10.05@10.30, as compared with 
$10.10@10.45 last Wednesday. 

Sheep and lamb prices continue to show 
a generally lower trend. Spring lambs 
which have been in fairly liberal supply 
are about 50c lower than a week ago while 
clipped lambs have slumped another dol- 
lar or more and old sheep are moving 
downward in sympathy with other grades. 
Shorn lambs are now moving largely at 
$11.75@12.50, with the spring lambs at 
$12.50@14.50, yearlings at $7.00@9.00, 
wethers $6.00@7.00, and old ewes at 
$5.00@6.00. 
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Beef and Pork from the Omaha Market 


As a part of the series of letters re- 
flecting conditions at various important 
livestock marketing centers, which have 
been appearing in this section of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER in recent 
weeks, the following report on the situa- 
tion in the Omaha market will be read 
with interest, coming as it does from a 
recognized authority: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

It has been a long time since conditions 
at the Omaha market have been given any 
publicity through your publication, aside 
from your regular weekly market reviews. 
We believe, however, that your readers 
will be interested in knowing something 
of our situation this spring. 

In the territory tributary to this market 
there is still a small amount of the 1920 
corn crop. The best figures we have seen 
lead us to believe that at present between 
30 per cent and 40 per cent of the 1921 
corn crop is still undisposed of. Much hay 
was carried over the winter. 

This situation has resulted in produc- 
ing the best-finished live stock we have 
ever handled. Our hogs are a trifle heav- 
ier than ordinary, but they are as hard as 
nails and are killing out wonderfully well. 
Alfalfa hay and a full ration of corn are 
giving us the finest beef imaginable. 

To illustrate: 

I was in the coolers of a packing plant 
in Cleveland, Ohio, some few weeks ago, 
and there saw hung up the carcasses of 
three loads of cattle from three different 
markets. The eye of a novice could have, 
without hesitation, picked out the best 
beef in the three lots; these came from 
Omaha. And the manager of this concern 
told me that he never had killed finer beef 
than he was at that time securing from 
Omaha. This condition still obtains. 

During portions of iast fall before corn 
advanced in price, considerable quantities 
were burned in the Nebraska territory, be- 
cause it was cheaper than coal. Of course 
that is not being done now. With this 
surplus of corn everything in our territory 
has been on full rations. 


Improved Railroad Service. 

During a recent trip East I developed 
the fact that Omaha cattle were in active 
demand. Railroad service has so improved 
during the past year that fifth morning 
delivery on the Atlantic seaboard is regu- 


lar service. Our freight rates to the Hast 
give us an even break with all of the other 
markets. Two feeds between Omaha and 
the Atlantic seacoast are all that are re- 
quired. We have daily freight service 
from Omaha to Chicago which makes the 
run without feed in transit. 

The probabilities are that our fat cattle 
will continue to come in satisfactory num- 
bers for sixty days. 

The spring pig crop is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Where hog owners have protected 
themselves against hog cholera the losses 
ure not severe. 

We believe our Eastern friends will do 
well to keep the Omaha market in mind, 
and that their wants may be satisfactorily 
supplied from this market. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. STRYKER, 
Secretary-Traffic Manager, 
OMAHA LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE. 


fo 


MUMFORD NEW AGRICULTURE HEAD. 

Herbert W. Mumford, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry and chief of the animal 
husbandry section of the experiment sta- 
tion at the University of Illinois since 
1901, has been appointed dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture to succeed Dean Eu- 
gene Davenport, who recently resigned. 
Professor Mumford concluded this spring 
an extended leave of absence to direct the 
livestock marketing department of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association. He was 
also the secretary of the Farmers’ Com- 
mittee of Fifteen which drew up the plan 
ot marketing livestock adopted by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation last 
November. 
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MAHA 


Superiority of the live stock out of the 
Omaha market is proved by the high 
dressing percentage—It’s your proof! 


Omaha Live Stock Exchange 


A. F. Stryker, Secretary-Manager 





Omaha, Neb. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 

The Vallejo Ice Co., Vallejo, Cal., is re- 
ported to be zoing to erect a new plant. 

J. W. Woodruff, county agent, Cuthbert, 
Ga., is interested in installing an ice and 
cold storage plant. 

The Grocers & Butchers’ Ice Co., Colum- 
bus, O., is going to expand their ice and 
cold storage plant. 

The B. E. Roughton & Co., Lakeland, 
Fla., is reported to be about to erect a 
cold storage plant. 

The Ord Ice Co., Ventura, Cal., will short- 
ly install a first unit of machinery at a 
cost of about $16,000. 

The Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Neb., 
is about to make alterations to their cold 
storage plant to cost about $35,000. 

The Mt. Pleasant Produce Co., Burling- 
ton, Ia., is planning to enlarge its plant 
by the addition of a cold storage plant. 

The Central Ice Co., Hastings, Neb., has 
been bought by J. M. Gillespie, who will 
continue the business under the name of 
the Sanitary Ice Co. 

The Joliet Pure Ice Co., Joliet, Ill., has 
been taken over by a new group and the 
officers are as follows: John H. Barnes, 
vice-president, and Clarence Lauer, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

The Cash & Carry Ice Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn., has been inorporated with a cap- 
ital of $50,000. D. E. Bray of St. Paul is 
president; J. W. Leet of Minneapolis, vice- 
president; and F. J. Mulcahy, secretary. 
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MORE COLD STORAGE AT MONTREAL. 

Cold storage facilities at Montreal have 
been greatly increased by the recently 
completed cold storage warehouse and 
plant built by the harbor commissioners. 
This is of special interest to exporting 
packers, some of whom are shipping via 
Montreal as well as via American ports. 
The new warehouse is 440 feet long, 110 
feet wide and ten stories high. It is sit- 
uated adjoining a dock where any ocean 
liner reaching Montreal may berth. Ten 
refrigerator cars may be switched into 
the house adjoining the trucking platform. 
Ten others may be loaded or unloaded 
from a track just outside the warehouse. 
Motor trucks or teams to the number of 
thirty, all under cover within the walls of 
the building, may handle goods directly at 
the trucking platforms. The storage cap- 
acity of the entire plant amounts to 4,628,- 


000 cubic feet. An air conditioning plant 
has been installed for use in each of the 
cold storage compartments. 

One and a half millicn cubic feet of dry 
storage and 450,000 cubic feet of natural 
cool storage space, such as above, are also 
provided in this building, on floors 440 
feet long by 110 feet wide. 

The building is equipped with four 
freight elevators, each of 13,000 pounds 
capacity, and one passenger elevator of 
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packers employing the Brine Spray System. 


“Sprarite” Brine nozzles insure better distribution, uniform spray, and uninterrupted 
service—For these reasons they have been adopted as standard by most of the leading 


Write for Bulletin No. 5 
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The YORK Semi-Enclosed Ver- 
tical Single-Acting Machine 
with direct Motor Mounting 





An Ideal Unit for the Packing House 





HERE electric current is 
available at a reasonable 
cost, our Semi-Enclosed Machine, 
with direct motor mounting, 
makes a neat, clean and highly 
economical plant—no belts, no 
engine or steam lines. 
The machine occupies a compara- 
tively small floor space. 
All the power developed by the 
motor is delivered to the crank- 
shaft of the machine. 
These machines are built in sizes 
from 30 tons refrigerating ca- 
pacity upwards. 


Write for detatled information and prices. 


YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Ice Making and Refrigerating 
Machinery Exclusively 
YORK - . PENNA. 
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2,000 pounds capacity. Four mechanical 
platform conveyors with gravity or belt 
connection to or from the ocean vessels 
are being designed. 

Nine compartments, each connecting di- 
rectly with the main corridor, which is 280 
feet long and 20 feet wide, are provided 
on each cold storage floor, with the follow- 
ing temperatures: Suitable for meats, 5 
to 15 deg. F.; suitable for eggs, cheese, 
fruits, etc., 30 to 34 deg. F.; suitable for 
general merchandise, 25 deg. F.; suitable 
for butter, fish and poultry, 10 to 14 deg. r. 
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PACKER ACT ENFORCEMENT. 
(Continued from page 27.) 

“The duties of these supervisors in gen- 
eral, will be to supervise the practices in 
the yards over which they have jurisdic- 
tion: We wish farmers and stockmen to 
go to the supervisors whenever they be- 
lieve they have received unfair treatment, 
and also to report any unfair practices 
which have come under their observation. 

Stop Cause of Complaints. 

“Many matters of which shippers feel 
they have reason to complain can be set- 
tled on the spot if they are reported in 
person on the day the reason for the com- 
plaint has occurred. Whenever the two 
parties to a misunderstanding can be 
brought together by a third party whose 
sole purpose is to do the fair thing by 
both, there should not be very much trou- 
ble in adjusting matters to the satisfaction 
of everybody. I hope, therefore, that 
shippers. to these markets will help us 
enforce the law properly by reporting 
immediately any grievances. Moreover 
we wish them to get personally acquainted 
with the Government’s representatives. 

“It is not an easy thing to build up 
rapidly the sort of an organization we 
must have to enforce this law in letter 
and spirit and doe full justice to every- 
body. In the various yards we need men 
who have a good working knowledge of 
stockyards practices and who at the same 
time are fair-minded, impartial, even-tem- 
pered men, of strict integrity, and who 
have the ambition to render real service. 

“I am glad to say we are making prog- 
ress and are getting a fine group of men. 
Recently we had all of our supervisors 
come to Washington and spend a week 
in the Department, exchanging expe- 
riences and receiving instructions from 
Mr. Morrill, the head of the administra- 
tion; Judge Hainer, his assistant in charge 
of legal work; Mr. French, the general 
auditor; Mr. Gore, who has supervision of 


REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 


We install the NORWALK ICE 
MACHINE. Write us for particulars. 


ARCTIC COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


39 Cortlandt St. 
Rector 8990 New York City 











Packing House Specialists 


CORK 
INSULATION 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because nothing will reduce the 
profits of your plant so surely as Ammonia laden with organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our own production, 
thoroughly refined and purified. Send for Free Booklet. 


Henry Bower Chemical Manufacturing Co., *"SHiisDELPHIA’ PA 


29th Street and Gray’s Ferry Road 





Atlanta—M. & M. Warehouse Co. 


Baltimore—Werning, Moving, Hauling & Stor- 

ae Co.; Frank R. Small, 619 quitable 
sg. 

Boston—G. W. Goerner, 40 Central St. 

Buffalo—Central Supply Co.; Keystone Ware- 
house Co. 

Chicago—Ernst O. Heinsdorf, Chemical Bldg. 

Cleveland—Curtis Bros. Transfer Co. 

Detroit—Brennan Truck Co. 


SPECIFY BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS AMMONIA which, subject to prior sale, may be obtained from the following: 


El Paso—R. E. Huthsteiner, 615 Mills Bldg. Pittsburgh—Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Du- 


Jacksonville—Jacksonville Whse. & Distrib- quesne Freight Station; Pennsylvania Brew- 
uting Co. ers Supply Co., 158 Tenth St. 

Mexico, D. F.—Ernst O. Heinsdorf. Providence—Edwin Knowles, 26 Custom House 

New York—Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! St. 

Co., 709 Sixth Ave, Richmond—Bowman Transfer & Storage Co. 
reg me Oil & Supply Co. Rochester—Rochester Carting Co. 
New Orleans—O. E. Lewis Co., Inc., 688 Camp Savannah—Savannah Brokerage Co. 

St. San Francisco—-Mailliard & Schmiedell. 
Norfolk—Southgate Forwarding & Storage Co. Toledo—Moreton Truck & Storage Co.; G. H 
Philadelphia—Henry Bower Chemical Manu- Weddle & Co., 67 Walbridge Ave. 

facturing Co. Washington—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 














TO USERS OF REFRIGERATION 


Your plant conditions demand either the Absorption or Compression type of refrig- 
erating equipment. Let us aid you with our experience in selecting the machine 
which fits your requirements, assuring you the most efficient and economical service. 


Refrigerating Equipment 


Vo Absorption — Compression 
AMMONIA Rand 
saname enmretenen t HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 
COMPRESSION SYSTEM INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF ICE AND REFRIGERATING EQUIP _ = bol pti tne 
QUIPMENT — DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND FITTINGS— WATER gw vonk — CHICAGO 
TURK AND BORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS— OIL REFINERY EQUIPMENT. TULSA, DALLAS 








trade practices; Mr. Bray, who is Mr. Mor- 
rill’s general assistant; and Mr. Dagger, 
who is in charge of the rate division. After 
a week here the supervisors went back to 
their respective posts with a much better 
understanding of their duties and respon- 
sibilities, and with enlarged knowledge 
obtained from exchanging experiences 
with one another. 


No Arbitrary Action Taken. 

“Already we have been able to bring 
about a decided improvement in a number 
or market practices. At St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, a boycott instituted by some of the 
commission merchants against certain 
cther firms doing business was discon- 
tinued after a conference of two days with 
the representatives of this Department. 
At another point an advance in charges 
for feed was held up pending investigation 
as to their reasonableness. 

“At still another point certain abuses 
with regard to gratuities to some shippers 
have been eliminated. Attention has been 
given to the prices paid by packers for 
cattle reacting to the tuberculin test, and 
in the future fairer prices will be paid 
tor these cattle which are fit for food. 
The principle of standard containers has 
been adopted by the packers and as an 
immediate result certain off-size butter 
packages have been discontinued. 

“As soon as the organization is in full 
swing a thorough investigation will be 
made of a number of matters which, be- 
cause of their nature, can not receive im- 
mediate attention. It is our expectation 
to enforce the law, both in letter and 
spirit, but we shall not assume that men 
are rascals unless they have been proved 
to be such. 

“On the contrary, we take it for granted 
that the various people who are under the 
supervision of this law will be glad to 
co-operate with us in eliminating any 
abuses or unfair practices which, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, may have grown up 
as this great industry has developed. No 
arbitrary action will be taken. Every man 
will have a fair hearing, and every oppor- 
tunity will be given him to voluntarily cor- 
1ect any practices which seem to be in 
violation of the law.” 





JAMISON’S 
STANDARD 
TRACK 
DOOR 


A powerfully constructed, thor- 
oughly insulated Cold Storage 
Door for Packing Houses, 
Abattoirs and all plants where 
overhead rails are in use. 


May we send you catalog 10? 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 


Formerly 
Jones Cold Storage Door Co. 


Hagerstown, Maryland U.S.A. 














Cold Storage Insulation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
West of 22nd St. 











for the Meat and 


Freezer and Cooler ROOMS provision Trade 
speciatistsin CORK INSULATION 2xicns on request 
20 corttanarst. Morrow Insulating Co., Inc. sew vonx 
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Chicago Section 


John W. Rath of the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., visitor in Chicago 
this week. 


was a 


Max Findeiss of the C. Findeiss & Sons 
Co., Zanesville, O., was in Chicago on 
business this week. 
of the lowa 
paid a short 


Fred T. Fuller, president 
Packing Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
visit to Chicago this week. 

H. W. Luscher, manager of the United 
States Glue Co., at Milwaukee, Wis., ran 
down to Chicago this week. 

Toronto and a 
was in Chi- 


G. C. MePherson of 
prominent broker of that city, 
cago during the last few days 

C. S. LaForge of the Ames Disposal Co., 
Ames, la., called on his friends in Chi- 
cago during the earlier part of the week. 

Fred Dryfus, president of the Dryfus 
Packing & Lafayette, Ind., 
was in Chicago during the last few days. 


Provision Co., 


Isaac Powers, president of the Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., was 
in Chicago this week on one of his fre- 
quent trips. 

H. P. Hill is now associated with the 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, la., having 
been formerly with the United States Ex- 
port Provision Co. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at Chi- 
cago for the first four days of this week 
totaled 35,176 cattle, 83,089 calves, 60,569 
hogs, and 40,076 sheep. 

Swift & Company’s sales of carcass beef 
in Chicago for the week ending Saturday, 
May 13, 1922, for shipments sold out, 
ranged from 9.00 cents to 16.00 cents per 
pound, average 12.60 cents per pound. 

John 
Sterne 


Murray, New 
& Son Co., 


York manager of 
the well Known pack- 


inghouse products brokers, has been ‘pay- 
ing a short visit to Chicago on his way 
hack home from a business trip to Cuba. 


F. E. Lykes of Lykes Bros., Inc., Ha- 
vana, Cuba, who is well Known to the 
trade throughout the country, is now on 
an extended visit in the Middle West, 
partly on business but combining with it 
pleasure as well. 
provisions Chicago 


Shipments of from 


tor the week ending Saturday, May 13, 
1422, with comparisons, were as follows: 

Last Prev. Last 

week. week. year. 
Cured meats...... 12,962 11,400 21,806 
RS Ves cabo es 6 6,361 6,135 10,439 
Fresh meats...... 25,576 22,970 32,879 
ET va oss «lbs s 6 5 9 
Canned meats..... 14 13 37 

—— 


* 
CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 
Purchases of hogs by Chicago packers 
for the week ending Thursday, May 18, 
1922, are reported to The National Pro- 
visioner as follows: 





Dr Bis oo Sh ke ss we 12,200 
Anglo-American Provision Co. ..... 7,600 
Ci ne 0 EE ee rr 10,700 
Ce i OP ae 6 en 7,000 
Es ks ws cine a bis Sac eee 11,500 
METEORS, G62 ccs Ghia ew cares 8,000 
TE Cs cc oc ao ceca so 4,200 
Western Pkg. & Prov. Co. ......... 14,300 
NN 5,400 
i OR |. a ee Sa ae 4,100 
Independent Packing Co. .......... 6.200 
Brennan Packing Co. ............. 5,600 
at |” te eee 2,000 
(I cadunc uta nde tans ua bies Ain cee 8,100 

106,900 





CHICAGO STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago on May 
14, 1922, with comparisons, are officially 
reported as follows: 


May 14, 


April 30, 
1922. 1922. 


May 14, 
1922. 
Mess pork, new, made 
since Oct. 1, 1921, 
MRR: nb i005.09600400 417 455 4,322 
. . made since 
Oct. 1, 1921, Ibs....47,104,724 39,918,340 74,962,244 


Other kinds of lard... 5,822,622 5,229,175 8,835,023 
Sh. rib middles, made 

since Oct. 1, 1921, 

TOG... wenese scenes ex's 505,264 463,017 6,860,303 
Sh. rib middles, made 

previous to Oct. : 

SRGRE G. cassceren. Seesess, shen 0550 5,628 
Ex. sh. cl. middles, 

made since Oct. 

ee ee 786,545 650,561 2,920,893 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT IN TEN DAYS. 
A train load of packinghouse products 
raced from Chicago to New York this 
week on the first lap of a race, which W. 
I. Ware, foreign trade commissioner of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, called 
“the biggest thing that has ever been done 
for the commerce of Chicago.’ The train 
had the right of way and was under orders 
of New York Central officials to make the 
trip to New York in forty-eight hours or 
less. The train load of goods will be loaded 
on the liner Majestic for shipment to 
Southampton. If the hopes of the pro- 
moters of the race are realized, the prod- 
ucts will be laid down in Europe just one 
week after leaving here—a world’s record 
for speed in freight shipments, and three 
tc four times as fast as Chicago-to-Europe 
freight is ordinarily shipped. 
By proving that freight can be shipped 
from Chicago to Europe in a week, Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce officials 
hope to bring about the establishment of 
a fast package freight system from here to 
Europe, under which they can guarantee 
overseas customers deliveries within ten 
days. 

The race was decided upon after a long 
study of the difficulties in the sale of such 
products overseas. A. W. McLaren, traffic 
manager of Morris & Company, was asked 
to take charge of the experiment. Mr. 
McLaren, who spent many years in the 
railroad game, laid the plan before W. A. 
Terry, freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central Railway, and J. D. Roth, gen- 
eral manager of the International Mercan- 
tile Marine, owners of the liner Majestic. 

A special freight was organized, cargo 
space for twenty carloads of Morris prod- 
ucts was reserved on the Majestic, and 
after no end of difficulties, permission was 
obtained to load the Chicago goods on the 
Majestic from barges on Saturday, sail- 
ing day. The freight train left on orders 
to make the run in forty-eight hours, and 
the railway men were betting it would be 
done in forty-five hours. The Majestic is 
expected to make tke run across the ocean 
in five days, bettering its record on its 
maiden trip to New York by about sixteen 
hours. This will land the Chicago pack- 
inghouse products in England next Thurs- 
day. 


~ 








H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 


HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 


Architects 
1637 Prairie Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 


M. P. BURT & COMPANY 


Engineers & Architects 
Packinghouse and Cold Storage Designing— 
Consultation on Power and Operating Costs, 
Curing, etc You Profit by Our 25 Years’ Ex- 

rience. Lower Construction Cost. Higher 
fficiency 


C. W. Riley. Jr. 
BROKER 
2109 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Provisions, Oils, Greases & Tallows 
Offerings Solicited 














CONSTRUCTION 206-7 Falls Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Fred J. Anders Chas. H. Reimers H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 
. GARDNER & LINDBERG Frank D. Chase, Inc. 
Anders & Reimers lechan: wi ‘ A fp i 
sncerraces SPECIALTIES: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Architects & Engineers 
314 Erie Bldg. Packing House ee ee 
Cleveland, O. Specialists 1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 














PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


WILLIAM H. KNEHANS, Chief Engineer 


ABATTOIR PACKING AND COLD STORAGE PLANTS 
Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address, Pacarco 





Layout and design of 
economical and effi- 
cient packing and cold 
storage plants 


N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 
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NSTITUTE DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 

(Continued from page 26.) 
esti blished in 1874. In this year a com- 
pleie four-year course was offered, leading 
to ‘he degree of civil engineer. By 1905 
insiruction had been extended to include 
mechanical, chemical and electrical engi- 
neering, and the enrollment in the several 
departments totaled 120 students. 

n September, 1906, instruction on the 
co-operative plan was begun, and the first 
class of 27 co-operative students was ad- 
mitted. The regular full-time theoretical 
courses were continued, with an enroll- 
meut of 107 students, but the co-operative 
course was offered as an alternative to 
those students of mechanical, chemical, 
and electrical engineering who wished to 
combine practical experience with their 
study of technical theory. Under the co- 
operative plan, a carefully co-ordinated 
schedule was arranged, whereby the stu- 
dent spent six years in alternate weeks 
of classroom instruction at the university 
and of practical work in the industries of 
Cincinnati. The co-operative class was di- 
vided into two sections, one of which was 
at the university, while the other was at 
work in the shops, and vice versa. Unless 
by special arrangement, each student had 
an alternate, so that both the school and 
the shop were always full-manned. During 
the first year the university co-operated 
with fifteen firms, including chiefly manu- 
facturers of machine tools and of electrical 
equipment. 

“In September, 1909, a co-operative 
course in civil engineering was added to 
those in mechanical, electrical, and chem- 
ical engineering. The enrollment of co- 
operative students in the four departments 
for this year was 203 as compared with 62 
in the corresponding four-year theoretical 
courses. By this time the number of co- 
operating firms had increased to thirty. 
Four railroads, a construction company, a 
consulting engineering firm, and _ city, 
county and federal engineering depart- 
ments, were among the additional sources 
of experience provided for the new class in 
civil engineering. 

Cincinnati Example of Growth. 

“The years from 1909-1910 to 1916-1917 
witnessed a steady growth of the co-oper- 
ative course in the four departments 
already mentioned. The total enrollment 
in the co-operative and in the regular 
course for each year, together with the 
number of co-operative firms, is shown in 
the following table: 


Enrollment Enrollment Number 
in the in the of Co- 
Regular Co-operative operating 

Year Course Course Firms 
1910-1911.... 56 176 40 
191-1082... 48 239 55 
1912-1913.... 44 294 68 
1913-1914.... 30 376 73 
1914-1916.... 34 424 75 
1915-1916.... 3 441 82 
1916-1917. 27 473 86 


“More significant than the number of 
firms are the variety of industries and the 
increased radius of operation. Typical of 
the firms added were rolling mills, struc- 
tural iron works, a gas and electric com- 
pany, and manufacturers of automobiles, 
elevators, engines, bicycles and motor- 
cycles, cash registers, fire engines, printing 
Machinery, papermaking machinery, add- 
ing machines, roofing, ink and soap. The 
area covered by these industries included 
not only the city and suburbs of Cincinnati, 
but also Hamilton, Middletown, Dayton, 
Piqua and Springfield, Ohio, and Richmond 
and Indianapolis, Ind. During this period 
the time of the co-operative course was 
Changed from six years of nine months 
each to five years of eleven months each, 
and the period of alternation was changed 
from one week to two. 

_“As in other departments of the univer- 
Sity, the enrollment in the College of Engi- 
neering was cut down by enlistments dur- 
Ing the war. For four months, beginning 
with September, 1918, the outside work of 
the co-operative course was discontinued 
Irn order that the students who remained 
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might spend all their time in the work of 
the Students’ Army Training Corps. In 
January, 1919, both the outside work and 
the usual technical instruction were re- 
sumed. In September, 1919, there was an 
enrollment of 54 regular students and 841 
co-operative students. 

“In April, 1919, the College of Commerce 
was merged with the College of Engineer- 
ing, and a reorganization of both courses 
was begun by committees of the two fac- 
ulties. Two important changes grew out 
of this merger. As a result of the experi- 
ence of co-operative engineering students 
and alumni in practical work, provision 
was made for including a certain amount 
ot commercial training in the engineering 
course. At the same time, owing to a dem- 
onstrated need of commercial students for 
an acquaintance with engineering phases 
of industry, instruction in the fundamental 
sciences on which engineering is based 
was included in the course for commercial 
students. The latter were also scheduled 
on the co-operative plan for alternating 
bi-weekly periods of practical experience 
with industrial and commercial firms in 
the Cincinnati area. A more. general 
change, affecting both engineering and 
commercial courses, was the close corre- 
letion of related subjects, such as mathe- 


matics, mechanics and physics, with a 
schedule of current instruction in these 
branches, whereby the same _ principles 


were taught at the same time in the vari- 
ous courses. 

“In September, 1920, a further step in 
the development of co-operative instruc- 
tion was taken, when a class of seven 
young women was admitted. Their studies 
are identical with those of the commercial 
students, and their practical experience is 
designed to prepare them for supervisory 
and technical work in industries in which 
large numbers of women are employed. 

“In September. 1920, because of the 
small enrollment of regular (four-year) 
students, the theoretical course was aban- 
doned, and all of the work was placed on 
a co-operative basis, with an enroilment 
of 950 students. The number of co-operat- 
ing firms is now 150.” 

Inkling of Institute Future. 

The foregoing statement is certainly 
highly creditable to the initiative and or- 
ganizing ability of the University of Cin- 
cinnati and its College of Engineering and 
Commerce. But it also gives an inkling, I 
think, of what a wonderful piece of work 
an institute of meat packing, operated as 
a part of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, could do for the packing industry 
and its personnel, present and future. 

The institute as a trade association is 
exemplified fully by its present work and 
organization; and the institute as an in- 
dustrial museum and central market place 
is without precedent so far as my own 
observation extends. But I think this 
phase of the plan is essentially sound and 
might afford a convenient means for the 
institute to finance an appropriate home of 
its own. 

In citing the examples which I have 
mentioned of work done by other indus- 
tries and other institutions, I have not 
intended to imply that they are precisely 
analogous to the several phases of the plan 
proposed. They are not parallel cases, but, 
are precedents illustrating possibilities. 

To recapitulate the plan in a sentence: 
It proposes that the institute, housed in an 
appropriate building of its own, shall be a 
research organization; an educational in- 
stitution offering instruction to men ex- 
pecting to enter the industry and to 
persons already engaged in the industry; 
a trade association; an industrial museum 
and national show window for packing 
house materials and supplies. 

That is an ambitious program. Its ex- 
amination, not to say its accomplishment, 
will necessitate an Institute Plan Commis- 
sion. The appointees to this commission 


are named on the next two pages. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THOMAS E. WILSON, 
President. 
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CHICAGO PORK QUOTATIONS. 


Wholesale prices of cured pork and pork 
products, per 100 pounds, for the week 
ending May 5, 1922, with comparisons, 
are quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Mar- 
kets, as follows at Chicago: 











May 5. Apr. 28. Apr. 7. 
liams, smoked, 
14-16 average. .$28.00-29.50 $28.00-29.50 $28.00-30.00 
Hams, fancy 
14-16 average... $1.50-32.50 30.00-32.00 30.00-32.50 
smoked, 
y 22... 16.00-18.00  15.75-18.00  15.50-17.50 
eakfast, 
6-8 average.... 25.50-27.00 25.00-27.00 25.00-27.00 
Facon fancy, 
H . $1.00-35.00  $2.00-35.00 32.50-36,.00 
15.00-15.50 15.50-16.00  15.00-15.50 
16 average..... 11.00-11.50  11.25-12.00  11.50-12.50 
Pure lard, tierees 12.25-13.50 12.00-13.25  11.50-13.25 
Compound lard, 
tierces eeeeee 12.50-14.00 12.50-14.00  13.00-14.00 
, 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


Top for the day of $11.00 was paid freely 
for good light weights, with bulk of the 
good 170 to 230-pounders going from $10.90 
@11.00, and good 240 to 300-lb. butchers 
from $10.70@10.90, very few going under 
$10.65. As compared with week ago, to- 
day’s top at $11.00 showed an advance of 
$15, while bulk from $10.55@11.00 was 20 
@35¢e higher and average cost, estimated 
around $10.76, a good 25c higher. Light 
and light weight butchers closed 20@25c 
higher, with medium and strong weights 
advancing 25@40c. 

Packing sows sold well all 
closing prices largely from $9.60@10.00, 
or 25@40c higher than a week ago. Pigs 
failed to show the strength manifested on 
other grades and closing prices show sharp 
declines of 35c@$1.00. The lighter weights 
off most. 

With dressed lamb and mutton markets 
continuing droopy and shipping demand 
for fat sheep and lambs of very small vol- 
ume, receipts this week, although lighter 
in the aggregate at leading markets than 
the week previous, have been excessive 
as measured by demand and prices have 
been subjected to further sharp downward 
revision. Tcday’s trade stood unevenly 
$1.00@1.50 lower on most classes and 
grades selling for slaughter than a week 
ago today. This break, on top of declines 
previously enforced carries today top on 
shorn lambs $2.20 below the high spot 
early in the month and puts heavy fat 
ewes around $4.50 below that time when 
but zew of the latter class were coming and 
when they were wanted. 

Today’s top on shorn lambs at $12.75 
compared with an extreme top of $14.95 at 
the high time early in the month, and 
bulk of shorn lambs, now selling around 
$11.50@12.50, show $2.25@2.50 declines 
from that time. Very good handy wooled 
Colorados Wednesday sold at $14.75 
against $16.65 at the month’s high time. 
Only a few loads of wooled lambs arrived 
this week. 

Strictly good to choice California spring 
lambs today soid at $14.60@14.75 against 
initial shipments of the same grades to 
this market this season, arriving May 1, at 
$17.15@17.35 and $15.75 to packers last 
Friday. Some of medium grade have sold 
this week at $13.50@14.25 and _ feeders 
have taken most of the seconds at $12.25 
@12.60. Good native springs sold today at 
$14.50, others at $13.25@14.00, with some 
culls at $11.50@12.00 and “dingers” lower. 

Yearling wethers and twos today at 
$9.00 were equally as desirable killers and 
but little heavier than some selling up to 
$11.75 or better early in the month and 
fed-Texas wethers at $7.75 on Wednesday 
were a kind making $9.50@9.75 at the 
month’s high time when lighter fed Texas 
wethers reached $10.00@10.10. Fat heavy 
native ewes today sold as low as $4.00@ 
4.50, a few at $5.00, against $8.50 and 
above early in the month and good fancy 
handy California ewes today at $7.00 com- 
pared favorably with some at $8.75 early 
in May. 


week with 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK Previous week ........ 8.25 10.25 9.00 14.85 LARD—‘Per 100 Ibs.)— ae a 
° Cor, week, 1921.... . 8.40 8.63 6.90 11.25 Serer ae 11.47 11.42% 11.421 
—— Cor. week, 1920........ 12.30 14.50 12.90 18.40 RS Se. 11.67 11.60 11.60 
RECEIPTS. Cor. week, 1919........ 15.10 20.65 11.85 16.65 ~ S ee 11.9 11.82% 11.85 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Cor. week, 1918........ 15.75 17.50 14.50 17.90 RIBS— (Boxed 25c more than loose) — on 
Monday, May §8..... 1%. O58 3,183 23,686 Cor. week, 1917........ 12.15 16.15 13. Z May ....-s-+eees 2.75 Lt 75 12.75 12.75 
Tuesday, May 9. 11,114 4,614 5,542 Cor. week, 1916........ 9.45 10.00 5 July .....--s.0e 12.02% 12.02% 12.02% 12.02% 
Wednesday, May 10. 13,081 2,2 9,271 Cor. week, 1915........ 8.30 7.65 Sept. ........... 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Thursday, May 11. 14, 12 10,667 Cor. week, sees ed cca 4 WEDNESDAY, MAY 17, 1922. 
Friday, May 12.... : SSB 9,389 Cor. week, 1913........ 8.05 8.60 : : ae 
Saturday, May 13... 500 000 Cor. week, 1912........ 8.05 7.70 PORK—(Per bhi.) ee ee ee: ae 
- - Cor, week, 1911........ 5.95 5.91 ; Ma “ 22.95 
Total for week 16,491 60,505 Ae I — L ARD (Per 166 Ibs * ve eevee Ue 
Previous week 20, 027 56,634 Average, 1911-1921...$10.20 $11.45 $! aw Ae 11.40 
Year ago .. S 4 ifs: Prices at Chicago, Thursday, May 18, 1922 July . 11.62% 11.62% 11.5 52% 11.60 
Iwo years ago. 20,1 28% CATTLE. Se] . 11.85 11.85 11.75 11.82% 
s MENTS. ern RIBS more than loose)— 
xX —_ Beef Steers May . 12.80 12.80 12.80 12.80 
Monday, May 8 4 6,764 Med. and heavy wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— DEE Sido nthtauce Ghikea ) \ tasests eer 11.95 
Tuesday, May ¥..... 2 115 2,435 Pt OCR . snsascanehaceseas $ 8.75@ 9.25 Ss haatsns Ande bees. wees Sadak 11.95 
Wednesday, May 10.. aes 2,512 UDR a pee ree 8.25@ 8.75 THURS , vi as an 
Thursday, May 11 5 2151 3, 7 SOR a alread a eae 7.75@ 8.25 THURSDAY, MAY 18, 1922 
Friday, May 12..... 2 = =3,032 2, (7 RE Rts Se hig 7.10@ 7.75 Open. High. Low. Close. 
Saturday, May 13.... 1,000 . Light weight (1,100 lbs. down)— —— Per bbl. )— ‘ 
— — Choice ee ee ee ere er 22.95 
Total for week... 122 17,897 12,295 crepe ea agai SE8@ S85 LARD— (Per 160 tbs.) 
Previous week .. 837 28,672 = =12,725 Medium 7.75@ 8.35 BS ee 1.40 11.42% 11.87% 11.40 
Year ago .........+- 531 21,486 19,601 SEN Sacks Canbpesbsentuxeivees on 7.10@ 7.75 MENS ow Aten einavicn 11.62% 11.65 11.60 11.62% 
Two years ago......24, 946 222 33,875 5,073 Designee ea 1.80 11.87% 11.80 11.85 
Receipts at Chicago for the year to May 13, 1922, = : 2 ,,  RIBS—(Boxed 25¢ more than loose)— 
with comparisons: Heifers, common choice Cs MES, cc cccegasee Stone... chaeht ote 
: P 2 Cows, common choice... 4.85@ 7.25 12.02% 12.02 
1922. 1921. OWS, < c 8 see 4 % 12. 
(OREN 56s ckceanssnbunnoeasbee 1,054,222 1,027,006 Bulls, Bologna and beef 4.50@ 6.50 12.00 12.00 2. 
— Thsbeeehes enchbet ui . = +4 Canners and Cutters: FRIDAY, MAY 19, 1922. 
cw ad tate ae eect lalla dual le > aan met Cows and heifers..............ess005 3.65@ 4.85 Open. High. Low. Close. 
SHEEP... 06 -eeeeeeeceeeeereeees 1,308,628 = 1,717,630 ER RS EE ae 4.75@ 5.75 PORK—(Per bbl.) — , . 
Total receipts of hogs at eleven markets: SO Sl ae = —( aE sees eceee 22.95 
Week. Year to date. : , 7 LARD— (Per vic - )— 
Week ending May 13 525,000 10,441,000 y > ghan—imehwmtae te en. cee . 11.87% 11.40 11.87% 11.40 
Previous week ......--++++++++-D20,000 —.......... Heavy weight, common-choice......... rs '25@ 8.00 aay APP SPR ee Tee 11.62% 11.65 11.60 11.60 
Cor. week, 1921 ON RR Sten, <class ati i. Be ere 11.85 11.87% 11.80 11.8214 
Cor. week. 1920 12,057,000 Feeder Steers: RIBS__ (Boxed 25ec more than loose)— 
[i MRR. SOOD: cans visence a 13,778,000 Common-choice (1,000 Ibs. up)........ 6.25@ 7.85 fay oo +e ee seees 12.80 
Cor. week, 1918 13,485,000 Common-choice (750-1,000 Ibs.)........ 6.25@ 7.85 12.02% 12.02% 12.02% 12.02% 
Cor. week, 1917 11,805,000 HOGS 11.90 11.90 11.90 11.90 
Cor. week, 1916 12,573,000 , a a 
Cor. week. 1915 11 ay A a 7 A 905000066 esess<60 066500100 00 a - e 
Cor. reek, 1914 9, ¥ K OL BRICK... occ ccc cccccccscscncssccses vwv@li, 
ys $5 Heavy weight (250 Ibs. up), med. choice 10.65@10.90 CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS 
Combined receipts at seven points for week ending Med. weight (200-230 Ibs.), med. choice 10.85@11.00 Co ted ais sae wrieee 
May 13, with comparisons: Light weight (150-200 Ibs.), com, choice 10.90@11.00 Coe SS Fa, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Light lights (130-150 lbs.), com. choice 10.25@10.85 
Week ending May 13....173,000 427, 156,000 Packing sows (250 lbs. up), smooth..... rs 70@10.15 Beef. 
Previous week ......... 182,000 428, 163,000 Packing sows (200 Ibs. up), rough...... 9.40@ 9.75 Ne. 1. No.2. Ne.8 
E+. Siseeeeeckenensene 145,000 383, 193,000 killing pigs (130 lbs. down), med. choice 9.25@10.25 Rib roast, heavy end........... 26 22 20 
SD? paeiktcseebeues donne 169,000 524,000 126,000 - ai Rib roast, light end............. 32 26 22 
EDM ce. sukaavhotanbeeee 152,000 470,000 183,000 SHEEP Chueks roast ...........0- esaes OOO 15 12 
SE Ota ctseb pension 151,000 407,000 139,000 Lambs: (84 Ibs. down), medium prime.$10.50@12.75 a eee eee bake es 30 25 23 
ee 167,000 339,000 103,000 ete. Col ees ahcnen aoe wh 10.25@12.60 Steaks, sirloin, first cut......... 42 35 30 
Re eg gee 122,000 448,000 133,000 EERE 13.00@14.75 Steaks, porterhouse ...... ccccee 42 32 
MD) cvvhassbackeueeouee 117,000 428,000 127,000 of le errr ree 7.00@10.00 EE so na tks sh cbeesanens 30 25 15 
BBG nc ccccccncessacseses 106,000 378,000 202,000 Yearling wethers ose eceeeseeececcceoees 8.25@10.25 ee BON, GREK. <.. 200s cccccses 18 15 14 
Combined receipts at seven markets for year to Wethers, medium prime................ 6.75@ 8.50 Corned briskets, boneless. a 18 2 
May 13, 1922, with comparisons: Ewes, medium choice..........+...++++- 4.00@ 7.25 Corned plates ......... . 2 10 10 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Culls and common.............00e0ee0s 2.00@ 4.00 Corned rumps, boneles - 2 2 18 
1922 3,139, 8,554,000 3, 
1921 t 9,229,000 Good. Com 
a 64. 000 ay —y weg CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET etetynartans sebacakeonn praitatoe . 85 
1919 90,000 ) fe 
psoas: $°056.000 11,027,000 Range of Prices. ror ae is 
1917 249, 9,950,000 SATURDAY, MAY 13, 1922. NE MMMM’ |, 65s shin ssw ensebaew 80 25 
1916 2 yee Open. High. Low. Close Chops, rib and loin.............6.- 50 40 
2015 one: . PORK—(Per bbl.) Mutton. 
Chicago packers’ hog slaughter for week ending $. “weer 4 
May 13, 1922: cane (dda Geacs wiliee ee <<a weube 4 os 
pn Ricca I. a er ee 9.800 11.30 11.30 Di iccines <akanten as Sipen ene ds tb ms 
SPCOMNiG. -..cccscre.ccanccacsocancesaes 6.800 11.50 11.50 Shoulders Sou cae betas Ou apeaaen aba 4 * 
“0. 7 os ya" Nigga nal la aes ies = i 14/900 11.70 11.7215 Chops, rib and loin.............6. 35 . 
Hammond Co. See Pork. 
IEE TEI. ceessccnwensncesescxcncsnnpeccans Geen S#EPSERSEE SS Veses —— 9e0 ren 2 Loins, whole, §@10 avg @30 
Wilson & Co. 11.90 Loins, whole, 10@12 avg. @28 
Boyd-Lunham sees : pee pe ee - Loins, whole, 12 to 14.... @26 
Western Packing Co. MONDAY, MAY 15, 1922. Loins, whole, 14 and over @24 
Roberts & Oake Open. High. Low. Close. TE cane hGsnwes 2s 0dercne¥ One Pease sane’ @ 
Miller & Hart ..... PORK—(Per bbl. )— RSS aS Se eee rrr M15 
Independent Packing Co * Saeki alne ceil aie Ae 22.70 WERE EG ci counins cakbos 
a “ a Co LARD— (Per 100 Ibs. )- Spareribs see wi 
n woth avies 0. May 11.35 11.40 11.40 = — TROCKB cesses csesreresseevaressese 
_- July 11.55 11.621 11.6215 Leat *\ard, unrendered 
Total Sept. 11.80 11.87% 11.8714 
ae 3S— 2: 2 eat 
ediieaie ; = npeanelees he more — > cn Hindquarters 
Year ago ...... weer cece cesens wate eeesecees 100, 000 PR AED veh ae Ty 00 12.00 11.97% Forequarters 
TWO YERTE AEV........0..0...005--- eens -151,100 Sept “""" 979718 1119715 11/95 11.95 Te 2 5a4 5% 
SD. s cabo scr eshosee6erbuscckesese 121,300 dle ephce toe mahelies . 2 - - Breasts 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK TUESDAY, MAY 16, 1922. Shoulders 
— we ee Open. High. Low. Close. SMENIEIs «Kis sis 5 o00a5m ; 2 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. PORK— (Per bbl. )- Rib and loin Chope.....cccccccccccccccccee @35 
Week ending May 13...$ 8.30 $10.55 $8.25 $13.85 ME Sxbaetstehaee sales wees: § nacee 22.95 Sutsbere’ Offal. 
NE ayn axnaasnnabesrasataas bacmns waraes @ 3% 
Op BSA oeserre brn etme 1% 
ROMO, POF 100 IDB. .cccccccccccccscccces s 
CIN SED | ew oK x 0ns0e donde rdsusacisncennce 10 
IMS ccc cccccvcsccce ecacccencos pesvesence 9 
DORCONS 2.2. .cccere Suh dn housed sivnbew be cic @10 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone 
Fertilizer, all Animal and CURING MATERIALS. 
Vegetable Matter. Installed Bbls. Sacks 
in the largest packing-houses, Refined saltpetre, BIAN..+.-seeeeeeeeees i% is) 
fertilizer and fish reduction Double refined. nitrate of soda, f. 0. b Se 
: : N. ¥. & 8. F., COcionds... .cccccece b 
plants - the world. Material Less than carloads, granulated Roe Tet 4% 45% 
carried in stock for standard (WMIRNE coca cccsspiacngasacsseass ree 4 5% 
sizes Kees, 106@130 Ibs., le more 
Borie acid, crystals to powdered, bene 11% 12% 
Send for Catalogue T. B. Borax, crystals to powdered... Sah awa SO 7% 
Sugar— : ; 
A P C Raw, sugar, 06: basis.......ccccsccecese @ 4% 
merican rocess 0. Bevend cagar, 00 DHasls. . ov. rccccscces @ 3% 
Syrup, testing 63 to 65 combined sucrose 
68 William St. - - - New York ek ween dias eh enaeannse @20 
Standard, granulated, f. o. b. refinery 
SOGOR. 2. DOR. COMED c- 0.a:0:0'0. 00,0 0,5:0% one ss @ 5.50 
Plantation, granulated, f. o. b. New 
oW NCO” . ht f t . ] ti Orleans (less 2 per cent)...... waea es @ 5.30 
A th White clarified, f. o. b., New Or- 
9 a mig y ac or in e sO u 10n OE ee Rea eae @ 5 
e Yellow clarified, f. 0. b., New Or- Z 
of Rendering Problems will leans (net) ..... Pathe gon eihe etre @ 4% 
Salt— 
= car lots, per ton, hee o. b., . 8.50 
SS a ee aks dew na 
ie 
Medium, " . : 
C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO., 560 William Street, BUFFALO, N. Y.| sii ii iii, 6 ho 




















May 20, 1922. 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending 
May 20. 
16 








Prime native steers......... 15 
(ood native steers.......... 15 
Medivh SNE «<0 sin-scle neues 14 
Heitem: ae isis adcsatons 15 
COWS sicacheventeuensinis nes 12 
fiind quarters, choice. 21 
fore quarters, choice 10 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer Telesis: NOs: Zaaciceasine's @ 
Steer Zig aries. ens <s5-0.c5 @27 
Sieer Short Loins, No. 1.... @37 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2.... @34 
Steer Loin Ends (hips)...... @24 
eer Loin Ends, No @23 
Cow Loins ...... @23 
Cow Short Loins............24 @32 
Cow Loin Ends oo e-asaace 12 @16 
Steer Ribs, No @21 
Steer Ribs, No. 2 
COW FR, FE Bsiewss gn sc eae 
Cow Bee I Bea esc randss 
COW BI INO Bis 0:0 :0:5.0:4:6:8% or 1 


Steer Rounds, No. 
Steer Rounds, No. 
Steer Chucks, No. 
Steer Chucks, No. 
Cow Rounds 
Cow Chucks 
ge), 
Medium Plates 
EOPIGOUNS  2Ns. Lis va0s 0 soca ces 
Brigueus,) Ties Becca er 
Steer Navel Ends 
Cow Navel Ends. 





Fore Shanks ......... 

FING TR <s.6:0:6 seco wesowsc 

RNB eines cae oa: gat ca haces eco 

Strip Loins, No. 1, boneless. @50 
Strip Loins, EL Ae @45 
Strip Loins, No. 3 gelwaiewies:s @12 
Sirloin Butts, No. 1........ 25 
Sirloin Butts, No, 2........ 20 
Sirloin Butts, No. 3........ @15 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.... Ga 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2.... 65 
kk errr 18 
Piank Steak@: ....0ccccecces 20 
Boneless Chucks ............ @9 
Shoulder Clods ............. @i5 
Hanging Tenderloins ...... @8 
THUD sc cscacccsccesces 


Braind, = per Wii kscssnaesias 
Hearts 
TORRIOR 55.005 05.000 onsen eusie om 
Sweetbreads 5 
Ox-Tail, per 
Fresh Tripe, 
Fresh Tripe, H 
RUN re atecatare ceed ¢ 
Kidneys, per lb 


Choice Careass 
Good Carcass 
Good Saddles 
Good Backs 

Medium Backs 


Brains, each 











Sweetbreads 
Calf Livers 
Ok ener @30 
Medium Lambs ............. @29 
OMDiCh AMINE « «5.05 se decicse @33 
Medium Saddles ............ @31 
oo eer @25 
Mediam Fores ...........-: (@24 
Lamb Fries, per lb..........22 @24 
Lamb Tongues, each........ @18 
Lamb Kidneys, per lb...... @25 
Mutton. 
Meany POM. 6.3 100icas ss @1o0 
PAGS: (INI sadn 5.005. n by ali 
Heavy Saddles ............. a@i2 
Light Ba@@lee ....-..cccsee (@22 
Uf. eer ee @s 
Jd. ROE eee a@1o 
AAACN HANI Gis ase. c.0's30:0)s.b alors (22 
PEIRTOM: SIME «9-0 5 o:0.4:458.054.0%% @25 
ee AEE ee - Qt 
Sheep Tongues, each........ ams 
Sheep Heads, each.......... (24 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
DRONE EINE 6 soicca ca0:00 @15 
Pork Loins, 8Gi0 Ibs. avg.. (24 
Leaf Lard M@11y 
Tenderloin a6. 
Spare Ribs .... a9 
UL EEGs Sa Res 16 
I TSI oe ere «uid 
‘Trimmings 10% 
Extra lean trimmings....... (116 
RS Ee ae @ 8 
a ear re @ 5 
PIGS De ek on cakenesnahie @ 4% 
a dg ee @7 
IRR RUN 6s isis sh. ccwicesiers @9g 
RRO IY ssa. carn aisewies wae aly 
oe et ee es ag 
Hog Livers, per Ib.......... @s 
Neck Giles. cans. ss sa @ 3% 
Skinned Shoulders ......... @i4 
an. >a a 4% 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib...... @ 5 
Pork Tongues ........ @i1s 
Slip Bones ... @9 
Tail Bones . @s 
Brains ..... @vwo 
pad BU ccccnnescemeeneeusie @12% 
s «29 
ai5 
(24 





Cor. week, 
21 


18 
17 
14 16 
16 

10 15 
23 

12 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons...... 
Country style sausage, fresh, in link...... 
Country style sausage, fresh, in bulk..... 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Mixed SAUSARS, fFOEN........ccccccccccces 
Frankfurts in pork casings................ 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.............. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice............. 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........... 
Bologna in cloth, paraftined, choice. . 
Liver sausage in hog bungs........ 
Liver sausage in beef rounds. 
SRE CONE 6 0.60.00 00-0 <0:5.0.4:0's 
New England luncheon specialty 
Liberty luncheon specialty. 
Minced luncheon specialty. . 
Tongue sausage 
Blood sausage . 
Polish sausage 
Souse 











DRY SAUSAGE. 





Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs............ @47 

Cervelat, new condition, in hog bungs.. 16 

Cervelat, new condition, in beef middles. . 15 

THUeiTIpAY OOEVEIRE. .<coccececscccccees ons @20 

Farmer ...... Pa WANs 8s Sep epaeereewadewais 

RN cl ale dha niardeicic's a isreinbiawareiviedeeca'ee @23 
Ne I CMMI 6:06: siédceawe- ee ceases 

B. C. salami, new condition............... 19 

Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs...... 41 

Frisses, choice, in a ee 39 

reel Las wepeen eadewerabeadeniqenaneee 51 

REIN 4 nse dlglilassi pia éicianerde'eies:4:sie\ere0:4/ ain oveie 33 

Mertadella, new * condition 20 

Eh tdi irs aide asia ed 4h-ardd- oh baad @49 

Italian style hams............... @43 

Virginia style hams @43 

SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style crs mm beef rounds— 
ee Sa ae . 5.75 
Large tins, 1 to cous Patisitineince as emneseee eines 6.50 

Feenibess style sausage in sheep ee 
ER UN COO re 0-6 cccicssinrdiarccimecesaiseiee - 7.00 
Large tins, 1 to conte Sein abemiasieid diaiacacaimte ete icoraa 8.00 

Frankfurt style — in pork casings— 
ee Ws SO racic sc cccccccccsecs #00008 6.50 
Large tins, 1 to pa Diraia abun siniarevaresasals eeie-ase7eia 7.50 

Smoked link sausage in pork casings— 

SUEY CIE, BIW COMIC a. o.0ic csi cicwecoccsiswee’ - 6.00 
Be Ss EAR ec ccc cccvcccccccesssecce 7.00 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 












Beef rounds, domestic, per set 
Beef rounds, export, per set... 
Beef middles, DEE GOGs. ccicccee 
Beef bungs, No. 1, per piece 
Beef bungs, No. 2, per piece..........seees0e ‘ 
Beef weasands, No. 1, per piece............. 19 
Beef weasands, No. 2, per piece...........++- .10 
Beef bladders, small, per doz...... jiecbabeirmaaes 1.80 
Beef bladders, medium, per doz.......... ere 
Beef bladders, large, per doz..............6.. 1.80 
Hog casings. MMMM: C0558 5.5 «0:50. 00cic tino -90 
Hog middles with cap, per set....... nmmauteine 18 
Hog middles, without cap, per set.......... 16 
OE ee -23 
BE ND | a6 05:02 0:06:00. 4.650,0100 08068866000 12% 
ET Cio a cin-dc0s ncetcecssenwues .08 
jy SRR ee eee 32 
Hog stomachs, per plece............seseeees .08 
Imported sheep casings, extra wide.......... ssses 
Imported sheep casings, medium wide...... Oe) bees 
Imported sheep casings, medium....... iach Sail ae 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
\ 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl A 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl 3 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl. q 
is ne I ce oo ome 
Pork tongues, PN I cise oia.ctorncsciccis sae A 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. bbl............ 33.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... 38.00 
—— MEATS. 
o. %. 0.1. No.2. No.6 
Cormed beef ...ccccoces 3 “i. ™ $ 2.35 $ 3.25 $15.00 
Roast beef .. P 2.35 4.00 15.00 
Roast mutton 2.40 4.75 16.50 
Sliced dried beef 4.90 ide aoe 
Ox tongue, whol -.. 17.50 58.00 
Lunch tongue 4.25 8.75 32.50 
Corn beef hash........ AoA 4.25 6 
Hamburger steaks with 
ME ee 2.35 4.25 
Vienna style sausage... 2.25 4.15 
Veal loaf, medium size. ye es 
Chili con carne with, or 
without, beans ..... .... 1.25 
Potted meats ...... e .80 aaa 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
TID, (TMI so 50616 6 0:0 0:0stiaie a0. 0:46 iG iow ms 24.50 
Family back pork, 20 to 34 pieces.............. 26.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces............. 27.00 
Clear pork back, 40 to 50 pieces.............. 22.00 
Clear pork back, 50 to 60 pieces.............. 21.00 
Clear plate pork, 20 to 35 pieces.............. 20.50 
Clear plate pork, 35 to 45 pieces.............. 2 20.00 
BOM POE, cwnccccecceccccces Peer reer: Pee 19.50 
PE OEE. cencdsecenescesneregucdesveccenas 20.00 
DE I 40,854: disse hi da eacae bela. sc6'si6'n: 3.4 4.016.004 cee 14.00 
Extra plate beef, 200-lb. barrels............... 15.00 
BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, becomes color, oom f. o. b. Chi- 
cago we ccccccccccecece 18 
Cartons, “rolls or prints, ‘i as asiea@ v0.0.0 19 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 ee 18% 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. = Ricneddieasaes 15 
Nut Margarine, prints, 1 Ib............... 19 
DRY he MEATS. 
BIRGOA: SHORE (CIOBIB Us. .0 isciccitccacccccestic @12% 
N= CN (NS iii nse, 0 0:0:6:0.6:5%. 4.0.0 Se ee beiecd ou” 
Short clear middles, 60 avg.............5- 14 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............cccoee @'4 
Clemr DeROR, BOGE TOR. <5 3 6c cies vec ciccces 14. @ld 
ee ee | @13% 














51 














Clear bellies, 2E@IO Wes... ccsccccccccces @Q13% 
a @13% 
Bee WENN, = BOI FOB cc ces icccecvetene @13% 
ce) ENON > OIE BPI cose. wave.a'd weiece elessiens @ 9% 
ee) DOE ES BONS). s.. ce sccceecneteee @ 9% 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs @1o 
Regular plates ‘ all 
INIT aid canta Gath Ginves saaiécee 4al@eie ade eee pace @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Regular hams, fancy, 14@16 lbs......... @32% 
Skinned hams, fancy, 16@18 lbs........... é 
Standard pea hams, 12@16 Ibs....... 29 @30 
I OOP TNE odio. oc ctrecsc cnc ceee desde. @18 
Breakfast ete fone COS Weiscc.cccccce 35 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............+.005- 26 
Standard bacon, 8@12 Ibs.............005. 23% @25 
Standard bacon, TEINS Tick ccccccccccecs 22 
Standard bacon, strips, 6@7 lbs.......... 22 
Cooked —— choice, skin on, surplus fat 
SEED cv nndnqewennnnconedae noses ewe @416% 
Cooked heme, choice, skinned, surplus fat 
EN 0, 0da5.« cen allan wedmeadeemes @51 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, surplus fat 
CIEE 6:66 6. 0in. hic 0 tte cercenesntanes @52 
Picnics, skin on, surplus fat off, smoked.. 28 
Picnics, skinned, surplus fat off, smoked.. 29 
WE fa cle danmuraidadeuaabodshouseuesis 45 
FERTILIZERS. 
Per unit. 
SE I ND oes 6c accaenconteceose $8.00@ 3.25 
Unground and crushed blood............ 2.75@ 2.90 
Concentrated tankage, ground.. ‘ . 2.75@ 3.00 
PN nd cadaec nd uaa om 2.10 
Ground tankage, 10 to 11%.. .». 2.75@ 3.00 
Ground tankage, 6% to 9%..........465 2.25@ 2.50 
Crushed and unground tankage.......... 2.00@ 2.50 
Ground raw bone, per ton..............-30.00@32.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............ 23.00@25.00 
Unground steamed bone .............e6: 16.00@18.00 
Unground bone. tankage..........e.sse0- 10.00@12.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Per Ton. 
Nel- 2 (MM icccccccectctccans \e 250.00 
No. 2 hoOrmS.........e005 7 200.00 
No. 3 horns.... i 125.00 
Hoofs, black . i 24.00 
Hoofs, stripped A 40.00 
Hoofs, white ... a 50.00 
Grinding hoofs é 22.00 
Round shin bones, heavies............ 100.00@110.00 
Round shin bones, light............. 80.00@ 90.00 
Flat shin bones, heavies.............. 90.00@ 95.00 
Flat shin bones, lights............... 75.00@ 80.00 
Thigh bones, heavies ..........e..s00. 90.00@ 95.00 
PI OOM Miocicc vecnsccesicnces 80.00@ 85.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles............... 28.00@30.00 
Note—Foregoing horns, hoofs and bones must be 
assorted, free from grease, hard and clean. 
LARD (Unrefined). 
Prime, steam, cash... @11,.40 
Prime, steam, loose... @10.82 
Re CMON so vieeicae as Waicsicuitenededned (10.37% 
ee Ee Tete ee er ee 12% @13 


LARD (Refined). 








Pure Lard, kettle rendered, per lb, tes... @14% 
Pure SNES Gcheicalaieememsuime Uae ae eee wesietare @13% 
IIL <.,.:s re ania) ricécen daniel Gaekaedelemmde @12% 

Barrels, %c over tierces; half barrels, 4c over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 lbs., 4c to le over 
tierces. 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Ce 5 aa i050 6. 0:h ss wwe ame gen eee ¥%,@10 
PR re ee eee Tee Se Be 9 
Ce ee Be ere ee er 8%@ 9 
Pree 20 a, COW BIO eic ivccicisiewecsecnncde ; 
PRO er WN GUN Sisic 6 6-00 s seein cceteadvsceeaeas 
Prime oleo stearine, edible 
No. 2 oleo stearine, edible........... 

TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
I Fi hora dake tidesledvadicuieaes 74%@ 7% 
Choice COMMEIF COMO 6 once cece cscecas 6%@ 7 
Packers, prime, loose tallow.............. 64@ 6% 
Packers’ No. 1 loose tallow............... 6 @ 6% 
Ne IAG) FOI aia. 6 cieinis. divisions s.cee 5 @5% 
White, choice grease... wamanicanaea Hee 4 i% 
Ws OM BOs cc ceenwtccisccsicncese 6%@ 7 
Yellow grease, 10 to 15 per cent acid.... 54@ 5% 
Yellow grease, 15 to 30 per cent acid..... >» @5% 
I oo cieiw. acs tise cineca meee sind aaa 4%@ 5 
IN iin. o Gna canadien it te<ansdeiewenedere ree | 5% 
Bone, naphtha extracted.........c.seseces %@ 4% 
IY otra 0:0 5144s wrest haied oiehetcsweaeipele’s aah 5 @ 5% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cottuanen® oil—White, deodorized, in bbls. rt 4 13 
Yellow, deodorized. in bbls............. 12% 
eS ee ee Zeit 
P. S. Y., soap grade, loose........ nom. 10%@11 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 65%, f 
Le <-dits adipic a an eA aimdenn. Maia h dniks 4% 
Bakers’ special cooking oil..........+.... Q13% 
Linseed oil, loose, per gal..........6..4.+ 
tas. ROMINA s ccirelestie-old-auen'didw tats Hesse: 9% @10 


10% @10% 
7%@ 7% 


Soya bean oil, seller tank, f. o. b., coast. 
Cocoanut oil, seller tank, f. o. b. coast.. 


ANIMAL OILS. 





ee TN ORRiias évincs bcc tice stance . 13% @13% 
Extra winter strained lard oil -10% a 
Extra lard oil........ a 10% 
EO BE ie occccxccccanctsecces 9 

POs his aire win digo de stnlcccecbeawnine 

eB ios ciao tg grincesncisidecccccaicces 8% 8% 
ty eer ue 17™% 
I ND OB iidic cc cctedcdcaccviedesce 9 10 

NGite D:  OICONN Yc acr.elcieanccgndecuon 9 9 

ay | ee wrceceee 94%@ 9 

COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black fron hoops....1.30 1.32% 
Oak pork barre!s, black iron hoops... .1.424%@1.45 

Ash pork barrels, galv., iron hoops....1.474%@1.50 

Red oak lard tierces Sess ealace sania BREE we aleck 1.72% @1.75 

White oak lard tierces................. 1.87% @1.90 

White oak ham tierces................ @2.20 
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Retail Section 


Kansas Retailers Tackle Vital Problems 


The’ chain sanitation in the 


butcher shop, selling more meat, and other 
vital retailer problems were discussed at 
the tenth annual convention of the Kan- 
sas Retail Butchers Association held at 
the Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Kan., on May 9, 10, 11, 1922. There was 
provided a program that exceeded any 
previous one in every respect, for the 
many of whom were widely 
tackled vital retailer 
problems of the present time. 

Among the speakers were C. W. Myers 
of Morris & Company, who spoke on ad- 
vertising; J. C. Swift, who told of the 
relation of the livestock commission busi- 
ness to the retail butcher; Dr. S. J. Crum- 
bine, chief of the pure food department of 
Kansas, who spoke on a state license law 
for retail butchers, and E. B. Moon, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Meat Councils, whose address was 
on the subject of “Keeping Meat vs. Sell- 
ing Meat.” Other subjects discussed were 
the chain store problem, sanitation in the 
butcher shop, Kansas City’s experiment 
with a municipal meat market, and the 
question as to whether there are too many 
meat markets. 

President A. L. Pullins of Council Grove, 
Kans., presided with great success, and 
the easy way in which the convention pro- 
gram went along was largely due to the 
excellent work of the committees, as fol- 
lews: Entertainment, P. B. Diltz, B. A. 
Jackson, Albert Baker, Joe Dear, and Otto 
Anderson; arrangements, I. A. Horstman, 
Frank Braun, Clarence Merrill, Otto Segel- 
brecht, H. T. Ferguson, L. F. Fairchild, 
and C. L. Pickell. 

These gentlemen together with the 
officers of the association, President Pul- 
lins, Vice-presidents I. N. Hershey of 
Olathe, Bruce Maguire of Fort Scott, C. C. 
Whitten of Hill City, and especially Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Fred Garland of Wel- 
lington, strained every nerve to put the 
convention over in good style, and the 
members acknowledged their efforts in 
appropriate resolutions. 

Among other resolutions passed was 
one suggesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee of three from the Kansas Retail 
Butchers Association to meet a _ similar 
committee from the Kansas Grocers As- 
sociation, with the idea of uniting their 
efforts in educational work. 

The luncheon on Thursday given by the 
five larger packers of Kansas City to all 
members of the association was a great 
success and several good addresses on 
practical subjects were listened to. 

One of the most stimulating talks was 
given by E. B. Moon, assistant secretary 
ot the National Association of Meat Coun- 
cils. Mr. Moon discussed the very prac- 
tical subject of “Keeping Meat vs. Selling 
Meat.” He said in part: 

Keeping or Selling Meat? 

“Too many retailers are inclined to keep 
store, and too many meat retailers keep 
meat and wait for the people to come in 
and ask for what they want. There was 
a time when this was the correct method 
to use. But the customer of today goes 
to the market or the store that suggests 
wants, creates desires, merchandises in 
harmony with the wants and needs of its 
customers, and renders service. 

“The time for keeping meat is past and 
retailers must adopt modern methods, 
which have proved acceptable in other 
lines. They must find out what their cus- 


store, 


speakers, 


know specialists, 


tomers want by surveys of their sales 
territory, and they must tell their cus- 
tomer what he wants through the printed 
word, the display of goods attractively, 
through the use of the power of the mail- 
ing list, through an accounting system, by 
learning how, what, and when to push 
products. Advertising must be _ specific 
and it must be aimed at the special prob- 
lem of the retailer. All this will widen 
the sales outlet. 

“Retailers must be satisfied not with 
selling ribs and loins, but forequarter cuts 
of veal, mutton, and pork, and in this way 
the sales will be so well balanced that the 
whole carcass will be sold easily, thus 
reducing waste. In this way the retailer 
can serve better and more economically. 

“The retailer must push seasonable 
goods. When the weather is warm he 
should send letters to customers to I1:t 
them know that he has on hand cold meats 
and sausages that the housewife wants 
tc serve on the table and is too often buy- 
ing from the delicatessen. The delicates- 
sen would not be in business if the retailer 
had served his customers as they want 
to be served.” 

Mr. Moon also emphasized as in former 
talks the importance of the poster service 
as an advertising medium. As a result of 
the interest shown in this service several 
members have already sent in their sub- 
scriptions. 

The convention decided to hold the next 
convention at El Dorado, Kans., and be- 
fore the convention adjourned it elected 
the following officers: President, F. Brown 
of El Dorado; and Fred C. Garland, sec- 
retary and treasurer, who is re-elected. 


°, 
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RETAIL PRICE CHANGES. 


During the month from March 15, 1922, 
to April 15, 1922, the following articles on 
which monthly prices are secured de- 
creased in price as follows: Cheese, 3 
per cent; iard, 2 per cent; butter and oleo- 
margarine, 1 per cent. The price of nut 
margarine and_ strictly fresh eggs de- 
creased less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 
Some articles increased in price during 
the month as follows: Pork chops, 5 per 
cent; lamb, 3 per cent; round steak, ba- 
con and ham, 2 per cent; sirloin steak, 
rib roast, chuck roast and crisco, 1 per 
cent. Prices remained unchanged for 
plate beef and hens. 

For the year period, April 15, 1921, to 
April 15, 1922, the percentage decrease in 
all articles of food combined, was 9 per 
cent. Certain articles decreased in price 
during the year as follows: Butter, 19 
per cent; plate beef, 16 per cent; fresh 
milk and oleomargarine, 15 per cent; 
cheese, 14 per cent; chuck roast, 13 per 
cent; round steak and hens, 12 per cent; 
pork chops and bacon, 11 per cent; rib 
roast, 10 per cent; sirloin steak, 9 per 
cent; nut margarine, lard and _ strictly 
fresh eggs, 8 per cent; crisco, 4 per cent. 
The prices of the other articles increased 
as follows: Lamb, 11 per cent; ham, 3 
per cent. 

For the 9-year period, April 15, 1913, to 
April 15, 1922, the increase in all articles 
of food, combined, was 42 per cent. The 
articles named showed increases as fol- 
lows: Ham and lamb, 91 per cent; hens, 
70 per cent; pork chops, 53 per cent; 
bacon, 48 per cent; cheese, 46 per cent; 
sirloin steak and fresh milk, 43 per cent; 
round steak, 41 per cent; rib roast, 37 per 
cent; strictly fresh eggs, 26 per cent; 
chuck roast, 20 per cent; butter, 12 per 
cent; plate beef and lard, 7 per cent. 
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CONVENTION CLUBS FOR BIG MEET. 

The idea of forming special convention 
clubs of retail meat dealers in different 
cities for the purpose of making and carry 
ing througn in an erficient way plans jor 
getting the members of the United Master 
Butchers to Milwaukee for the annual con 
vention is succeeding well. Already sev- 
eral such clubs have been organized and 
among them is the Toledo-Milwaukee Con 
vention Club. Railroad accommudation is 
being arranged for, and as soon as the 
schedule has been worked out hotels will 
de selected and notice given to all the 
members. 


o, 
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ST. LOUIS MEN FOR CONVENTION. 

The St. Louis Retail Meat Dealers’ As- 
sociation at their recent meeting enthusi- 
astically decided to attend the annual 
convention of the United Master Butchers 
at Milwaukee. To further the plan for a 
big convention the meeting adopted unani- 
miously a motion to form a St. Louis-Mil- 
waukee Convention club, and President 
Deichmann prevailed upon former Presi- 
dent Michael Kelly, Jr., of the United Mas- 
ter Butchers of America to act as the 
chairman of the club. Plans for taking the 
St. Louis delegation to Milwaukee by spe- 
cial cars are already being considered. 


fo—_—_ 





ROCHESTER RETAILERS CELEBRATE. 


The annual banquet of the Rochester 
Master Butchers was held recently in the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., at which 
President William Stickel presided. The 
principal address was delivered by James 
G. Comerford of the Meat Council of 
Rochester. The entertainment features of 
the evening included an act of jokes and 
songs by Roy Miller and a moving picture 
entitled “From Ranch to Table.” Among 
the guests from other cities were Presi- 
dent Michael Koegler of the Buffalo Mas- 
ter Butchers and Mrs. Koegler. 


2, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
Erickson’s meat market, Hoquiam, 


Wash., has been sold. 

Bayless Rutherford has bought the Star 
meat market at Troy, N. Y. 

Ward Eastling, Stevens Point, Wis., has 
taken over the meat market there. 

Wm. Schneider, Sandoval, IIL, 
Lought a meat market at that place. 

McDowell Brothers’ meat market, Mid- 
way, Pa., was recently damaged by fire. 

George Huber has purchased the meat 
market of Alex. Palenzus at Clinton, Wis. 

Joe Toczek has bought a half interest 
in the Fillaus meat market, Lesterville, 
Ss. D. ‘ 

A. A. Mason, Longmont, Colo., has 
bought the K. & K. market, at 455 Main 
street. 

Thoraldsen & Glanders, Trade Lake, 
Wis., will open the Norine meat market 
shortly. 

The Longacre Meat Supply Co., New 
York City, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. The attorney is D. 
Weiss, 600 West 178th street. 

Ralph Moore has bought the Palace 
meat market, 117 Main street, from S. 
Greenberg and A. Meizlick has opened 
a new meat market on Idaho street, Far- 
rell, Pa. 


has 
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sen Schmidt will open a meat market 

Ingleside, Ill. 

F. Huss has opened a meat market at 
}'ampton, Minn. 

\rthur Puff will open a new meat mar- 
ket at Olivia, Minn. 

Charles Buck has disposed of his meat 
iuarket at Calamus, Ia. 

William C. Zoellner has opened a meat 
‘market at Algoma, Wis. 

(. E, Mitchell will open a meat market 
t Maricopa, Cal., shortly. 

Jas. Snerda, Tekamah, Neb., has bought 
the Tumberg meat market. 

D. W. Booth has taken over 
meat market, Sac City, Ia. 

Walter A. Dietz has bought the City 
‘eat market at Mora, Minn. 

John Hofman has engaged in the meat 
business at Clay Center, Kans. 

L. Cary has sold his meat market at 
\elcome, Minn., to Geo. Scherer. 

Tom Sims has engaged in the meat and 
grocery business at Ragan, Nebr. 

John Vanderloon is about to engage in 
the meat business at Ralston, Neb. 

Lee Waste will open a meat market at 
t17 East Fifth avenue, Antigo, Wis. 

Hiram Watson is erecting a building for 
i meat market at Red Wing, Minn. 

Ben Schmidt has sold out his meat mar- 
ket at Harvard, Ill., to R. T. Carroll. 

The Sanitary market, 409 South Second 
street, Clinton, Ia., will open shortly. 

A. W. Lewis has taken over the meat 
market of M. E. Real, Gold Hill, Ore. 
Coxshall’s meat market, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has sold out to John Borchard. 

Marty & Davis have purchased the Co- 
lumbus meat market, Columbus, Nebr. 

Ruddy & Tylie have sold their meat 
market at Auburn, Neb., to Chas. Wills. 

Jesse Woolever is erecting a new meat 
market on Main street, Steuben, Wis. 

C. J. Greene has opened a meat market 
on West Monroe street, Decatur, Ind. 

A. Bennes & J. H. Spainof will open a 
meat market at Churches Ferry, N. D. 

The City meat market, Algoma, Wis., is 
planning to build an extensive addition. 

J. E. Boyd and Elmer Johnson have 
opened a meat market at Springdale, Ark. 

Larson & Baumgartner have opened a 
new meat market at East Ellsworth, Wis. 

The Valparaiso meat market, Valparai- 
so, Neb., is constructing a new building. 

John B. Maier opened a new meat mar- 
ket in the Funder building, Norwalk, 
Calif. 

Richard Jarvis has bought the meat 
market of Thomas Tower, Lake Worth, 
Florida. 

Loveless & Waggoner has bought the 
meat market of Haley & Carinne, Sulli- 
van, II. 


the Star 


Jacob Stuckel has bought the meat mar- 
ket of Fred Kaiser, Pulaski street, Lin- 
coln, Ill. 


Vegel Bros. will shortly open a meat 
— at Third and Creve streets, La 
Salle, Ill. 


e Bopp & Schwartz, East Franklin street, 
enton, O., are going to install a meat 
market. 


George L. Tisue, Butte, Neb., has pur- 
chased the Butte meat market from M. A. 
Horrall. 


Billy Hopley, Hancock, Ia., has pur- 
chased the meat market of Peter R. Jor- 
genson. 


Fred Kaiser, Lincoln, Ill., has sold his 
meat market on Pulaski street to Earl 
Otto who will be assisted by Fred C. 
Wilmert. 


Wm. Kinde has sold his interest in the 
meat business at Caro, Mich., to Frank 
Kinde and Bert Putman. 
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Reduce your delivery costs 


A Rano BEY i woes 


by using durable, sanitary 


Wagon and Truck Baskets 


Easily cleaned and good 
for hundreds of trips. 
Write for prices 
BOX & BASKET CO. 
Incorporated 


Henderson, Ky. 





The Zoeckler meat market, Main street, 
Liverpool, O., suffered a small loss by fire 
recently. 

Albert E. Holmberg has purchased the 
meat business of Roy Jaques, Cadillac, 
Michigan. 

John Rezac, St. Marys, Kans., has sold 
his meat business to C. D. Marchette of 
Osage City. 


Byers & Son have bought the meat mar- 
ket of C. J. Hunn, High and Arch streets, 
Chillicothe, O. 

T. Peck and P. Swenson, Blackfoot, Ida., 
have purchased the Pacific market trom 
Wm. Twitchell. 

Chris Jensen and Chris Anderson have 
beught the J. G. Bridenstine meat market 
at Audubon, Ia. 

F. Wilson & Son have succeeded to the 
meat business of Lindstrom & Wilson, 
Marquette, Mich. 

Cc. C. Cammaut has sold his meat mar- 


ket on East King street, Lancaster, Pa., 
to Samuel Keller. 

Forest Hangge has bought the meat 
market of Chas. H. McErlane, Railway 


street, Austin, Minn. 

Thomas and Richard Hanley have taken 
possession of the Ed. Benish meat market 
at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Frank J. Klumpar has taken possession 
of the J. M. Meeker meat market on East 
Main street, Independence, la. 

A. Hazelhuhn, manager of City meat 
market, Hayward, Wis., is about to begin 
the erection of a new buiiding. 

Harry Kleist, proprietor of the City 
meat market, Newell, la., is figuring on 
the erection of a new building. 

The Bazley Cash meat market, Gales- 
burg, Ill., will shortly move into new 
quarters at 226 East Main street. 

The Buggs & Bullen Co. has purchased 
the meat business of Grimsrud Bros. at 
1728 Banks avenue, Superior, Wis. 

Harry A. Reuling has gone into part- 
nership with Fred Reuling in conducting 
the Reuling market, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

A. W. Lindstrom & Son have bought 
the meat market of Joseph Desjardins, 
Buff and Third streets, Marquette, Mich. 

W. T. Pettit has purchased the Graham 
meat market, Walnut Ridge, Ark., and 
changed the name to Pettit meat market. 

M. B. Rich of Colorado Springs has 
purchased the L. C. Wilhite meat market 
at 116-17 South Topeka avenue, Wichita, 
Kans. 

E. J. Kynaston and C. W. Huffman have 
purchased the meat market at 1305 Broad- 
way, Fort Wayne, Ind., from F. Koppen- 
hoefer. ; 

N. Beck & Son, Menasha, Wis., have 
bought a site at 322 Commercial street, 
Menasha, and are planning to erect a new 
meat market. 

H. C. Schweitzer has opened a new 
reeat market at 2909 First avenue, Billings, 
Mont., which will be known as Schweit- 
zer’s market. 

Mugele Bros., meats and groceries, 260 
Ninth street, San Francisco, Cal., have 
sold the grocery stock and will continue 
the meat department. 
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BAKER SYSTEM 











Perfect 
Refrigeration 


That’s what you need for the pres- 


ervation of your meats, butter, 


fruits, vegetables, etc. 

You realize that ice is too expensive 
—too sloppy, and makes your ice box 
wet and musty. The uneven tempera- 
ture results in considerable loss to you 
throughmeat trimmings and spoilage. 


Install the Baker System 
Mechanical Refrigeration 


Reliable Temperature 

Cheaper Than Ice 

Easy to Operate 

Lasts a Lifetime 
With the Baker System you have 
absolute control of the desired tem- 
perature and can cut out the ice bills. 
A steady and dependable circulation 
of cold dry air will reduce your loss 
through spoilage and trimmings— 
your box will be dry and sanitary. 

Write for Bulletin No. 42-D 


Baker Ice MachineCo. 
Omaha, Neb. 














XX wilh 

The home of East Bluff fresh meats and 
poultry, Peoria, Ill., conducted by Eugene 
Torris at 706 Knoxville avenue, has moved 
to 636 Knoxville avenue. 

The meat department of Dean Tatom’s 
grocery and meat store, Pendelton, Ore., 
is now under new management and will 
be known as the Quality Shop. 
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New York Section 


W. B. Traynor of the president’s office H. A. Tennyson, secretary, Oscar Mayer 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, is in the & Company, Chicago, is spending the 
city this week. week in New York. Mr. Tennyson has big 


ideas for the development of trade in the 

T. E. Wilsoa, president, and G. A. Blair, East and will probably run down to Bos- 

general traffic manager, Wilson & Com. ton the latter part of the week to look 
over the situation in that city. 


pany, Chicago, are in New York this week. 
Following is a report of the New York 
whit SE: tietemen: & Cin. Sen. catia City Health Department of the number of 
: cepa: : - ‘- . pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
in the sausage casings trade, has resizned = ceized and destroyed in the city of New 
to zo into the brokerage business for him- York during the week ending May 13, 
self. 1922: Meat—Manhattan, 60 lbs.; Brook- 
lyn, 473 lbs.; The Bronx, 11 Ilbs.; total, 
The sympathy of the trade is extended 544 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 36 Ibs. Poultry 
to W. S. Price, branch house executive of | and game—Manhattan, 25 lbs.; Brooklyn, 
Morris & Company, Chicago, in the loss 4 lbs.: total, 29 Ibs. 
of his wife who died suddenly last Sunday 
evening. 


Harry M. Cohen, formerly associated 


State Secretary William H. Hornidge 
states that all members of the United 
Prices realized on Swift & Company's Master Butchers, whether delegates or 
sales of carcass beef in New York City not, with their friends are invited to at- 
for the week ending May 13, 1922,.on ship- tend the state convention at Buffalo on 
ments sold out, ranged from 11.00 cents to June 12-15. Every effort is being made 
15.50 cents per pound, and averaged 14.27 to have as large a delegation from New 
cents per pound. York as possible, and if 40 people go in a 
= body a special car will be placed at their 
The contract for the new cold storage disposal. The convention will open on 
building for the Brooklyn Retail Butcaers Monday morning, June 12th, at 10:00 
Corporation has been awarded to one of o’clock. Headquarters are at the Hotei 
the most prominent contractors in Brook- Lafayette, Butchers should make arrange- 
Ivn, William Kennedy & Son. Construc- ments to attend and hear the reports o 
tion work will proceed at once. the various committees, which have 
—_ worked hard for their welfare during the 
I. J. (“Joe”) Pupkin, for many years as- Year. 
sociated with the mess beef department of 
Wilson & Company at 45th street, died The annual outing of the employes of 
suddenly on May 138th. Mr. Pupkin was Conron Bros. Co. was held last week 
one of the oldest employes of Wilson & at Byram Lake, near Mount Kisco, and 
Company in New York and recently was’ was the biggest and most successful event 
placed on the pension fund list. He was in the history of the company. More than 
very well known all over town. 200 employes were present with members 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed fresh meats were quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
ot Markets at Chicago and three Eastern markets on Thursday. May 158, 1922, as fol- 





lows: 
Fresh Beef— 

STEERS: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
Choice . ; rr $14.50@15.00 $.....@..... $14.50@..... $.....@..... 
Good ; = ; Se 14.00@14.50 13.90@13.50 14.00@ 14.50 13.500@14.00 
Medium 13.00@14.00 12.59@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@ 13.50 
Common 12.00@13.10 11.50@12.50 12.50@13.00 ee ee 

COWS: 

Good : pe tkaien ee 11.50@12.00  11.50@12.00 10.50@11.00 ee 
Medium _— ae pketiend 10.50@11.00 11.00@11.50 10.00@10.50 11.00@11.50 
Common . 9,.50@10.00 10.00@11.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@10.50 
BULLS: 
Good i. Lub uhiete pene steno - sae 10.00@..... 10.50@..... wre ie I 
Medium aaa Saeenet 2 mee Re 8.00@ 9.00 9.50@10.00 ee. Seer 
ES Sere ek Ge ee Ps 8.25@ 8.50 T.00@ 8.00 §.00@ 9.50 S.00@ 8.50 
Fresh Veal*— 
Choice ae eck ennes oe ; 17.00@18.00 ae: | eae 16.00@ 18.00 SS eee 
Good .. ‘She wees enk sauce eene : 14.00@16.09 eT en 13.00@14.00 TT) Pee 
Medium 14.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 14.00@16.00 
Common 9.00@11.09 10.09@12.00 10.00@11.00 11.50@14.09 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton— 
LAMBS: 








Spring he TA, OI : 30.00 @ 33.00 30.00@ 32.00 30.00 @ 33.00 28.800@372.09 
Choice . ce eee ee ee a eee 29 NO@20.00 29 00@30.00 28. NO@30.00 2S. 0OM29.09 
EE I SESS IOS PE ELE A 27.00 @ 28.00 25.00 @27.00 26.00 @28.00 

No ee uh ee 25.00 @ 27.00 23.00@ 25.00 25.00 26.00 

TEN Pe re oe 23.00 @ 25.00 20.00 @ 23.00 5 a es eas 
YEARLINGS 
Good = elas es Re SS ee Re. Lae ee 22.09@ 24.00 

Medium .. ‘kere bes ee en eS ee 16.00@18.00 ee, ee — 

Common ae 5 Ree ee Liebe ae ee | Ee 14.00@16.00 a — ae 
MUTTON: 
Good .... os Beco as : ey 20.00@21.00 as eee 18,00@ 20.00 17.00@19.00 

Medium : IECSSERE TER EC GC Sees ee Ewes 18.00@ 19.00 15.00@17.00 15.00 717.00 16.00@17.00 
Common se ; - 13.50@16.00 12.00@15.00 12.00@15.00 15.004@16.00 

*‘ Fresh Pork Cuts— 
LOINS: 

a hr ee ee 23.00@ 25.00 22.50@23.00 21.00@ 22.00 22.00@ 24.09 
10-12 Ib. average......... pele ale: 21.00 23.00 21.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 21.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
12-14 lb. average...... As SACs 20,.00@21.00 19.50@20.50 19.004 20,00 20,.00@21.00 
es I ee 18.00@19.00 18.00@ 19.00 18.00@ 19.00 19.00@ 20.00 
i Sh "nee Sipe f 17.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 17.00@ 18.90 16.00@18.00 

SHOULDERS: 
SR cn Se bie'y ae ‘eben bekipees ass re, STE wee A er eee eee eee 
Skinned .. ies i sacle : Sneaks ses 14.00@14.50 peel 15.00716.00 15.50 16.00 
PICNICS: 
eee cae 13.50@14.00 15.00@ 15.50 eee ee 14.00@15.00 
6-8 Ib. average........ ater aS 13.00@13.50 14.50@15.00 = 14.00@15.00 et ae 
BUTTS: : 
NL. Bs. bch dAw bee cch Us cehaOS 55 Sa coe es aye ee Pe een ee eee 
SD ig ig cs ows ecu bo ex 16.50@17.00 22. 2-@..... 16.00@1900 — 17.50@18.00 


*Veal prices include ‘‘hide on” at Chicago and New York. 





cf their famiiies and what they did to 
“Joe” Conron’s beefsteaks was a shame! 
Even “Honey Fitz” was speechless when 
it was over. There was a big program of 
athletic contests and Hugh Weston and 
Harry Chasan, two of the company’s popu- 
lar officials, were presented with gifts by 
the empioyes. Aleck Brooks and Jay 
Fritz had charge of the arrangements, 
and deserved great credit for the way 
everything was handled. 


When Moses Selig, a wealthy New York 
butcher, died eight years ago he left the 
financial affairs of his two little girls to 
the care of Louis Frank ard A. Buchs- 
baum. Mr. Frank, taking more than a 
business interest in the girls and being a 
retired butcher, decided there should be 
at least one butcher in the Selig family. 
He introduced Miss Fanny Selig to Manny 
Strauss of Strauss & Adler, and played 
the part of Cupid so well that these two 
young people announced their engagement 
last Sunday. Manny Strauss is well known 
to the trade, having been born and brought 
up in the meat business, and although 
crly 21 years old, is one of the best judges 
of live calves and lambs in the country. 

The members of the Ye Olde New York 
branch, United Master Butchers of Amer- 
ica, turned out in large numbers to wit- 
ness the installation of the officers elected 
at the last meeting. Frank P. Burck, ex- 
president of the Brooklyn branch and 
ex-state president, was the _ installing 
officer. Albert Rosen, ex-president of the 
Brooklyn kranch, gave quite a lengthy 
talk commending the good work which 
Mr. Grimm kad done as president of Ye 
Olde New York ktranch and the sacrifices 
he had made with regard to his work in 
ihe Meat Council. Mr. Rosen presented 
the new president, George Kramer, with 
a beautiful bouquet, wishing him all suc- 
cess. Secretary William H. Hornidge gave 
a history of the work of the retiring presi- 
dent, A. F. Grimm, and the incoming presi- 
dent, George F. Kramer. A vote of thanks 
was given to the retiring officers for the 
wonderful results accomplished during 
their term of office. Washington Heights 
branch was represented by a large delega- 
tion. The new president stated he had 
many plans tor the future, among which 
was a campaign for new members. 


2, 
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. TRIBUTE TO OLD AND NEW. 

The last Bulletin of Ye Olde New York 
Branch, United Master Butchers, has this 
to say about its past and present prezid- 
ing officers, written by Wm. H. Hornidge: 

“AUGUST F. GRIMM” in butcher circles, 
is a name to conjure with. The gentle- 
man mentioned has for the past sixteen 
years been president of our. branch, 
Ye Olde New York, but at the last meet- 
ing of the branch, when the nomination 
committee for the election of officers for 
1922 and 1923 submitted their report, 
which contained his name for president, 
he declined to allow it to be used for that 
office. That there were many earnest 
members present who, by their protests 
endeavored to move him from his resolu- 
tion, goes without saying. For the past 
four years he has endeavored to free him- 
self from the responsibilities of the office 
of president, and at the previous meeting 
when the nominating committee had been 
appointed to submit names for the vari- 
ous offices to the following meeting, May 
4, he publicly announced that he would 
not be a candidate and for them not to 
bring in his name for the presidency. The 
committee was fully aware that he would 
not accept, but being fatalists, they felt 
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thai something weuld turn up. However, 
we ould not turn him from his resolve, 
and is president he is out. 

It would be a crime to close this article 
without first telling the retail butchers 
of the metropolitan district of the City of 
New York, which comprises the lower 


citics of Westchester County, New York, 
and certain of the cities of New Jersey, 
of ‘heir life-long obligations to August 
F. Grimm for his thousands of self-sacri- 
fice It may be that some members of 
the trade, particularly the younger cnes, 


will think me too effusive and inclined to 
flatter the parting egrest, but those that 
have been with me in our work for any 
part of the past forty years will tell you 
that service to each cther was the base 
of my judgment, and Gus Grimm has 
proved himself a thovsand per cent and 
more 

We 


edge 


can console ourselves with knowl- 
that he will continue his activity 
in the Branch. I am free to say that I 
would be painfully disappointed if he 
failed to do so, for his successor, who is 
a man of unquestioned ability, is entitled 


to his fully experienced and intelligent 
support—and he will get it. 

Our new president, George Kramer, 
of Kramer Bros., Inc., was at the last 
meeting of the Ye Olde New York 


Branch, substituted by election as the suc- 
cessor of President August F. Grimm, who 
had declined to continue. 

George Kramer is well liked in the 
trade and is known as a manly man. He 
brings to the office the experiences and 
practice of improved systems and methods 
of business, which he will apply to what 
he deems is necessary for the Branch’s 
improvement. From talks the Bulletin 
has had at various times, he sees a great 
future for the members of the Branch 
saving money through their association 
with the Branch. 

He is entitled to the steadfast co-opera- 
tion of every member, both in and ont of 
meetings. Knowing him as a _ thorough, 
experienced, suecessful business man, 
treat him as such, so that, if at times he 
submits ideas which he believes will he 
of benefit to the Branch, and which are 
too important to be disposed of offhand, 
they should receive the careful considera- 
tion of a committee, which when it has 
completed its labors, may report back for 
the Branch’s action. If you want excellent 
results, always give the benefit of the 
doubt to the presiding officer. 

While both of these men are well-known, 
not only to the various branches of their 
organization, but to the trade generally, 
it would be a pity to let this opportunity 
pass without quoting the above and there- 
by allowing the members of the United 
Master Butchers throughout the country 
to read the story as written by one who 
knows, who has worked with these men 
and who also made innumerable sacrifices 


for the good of the cause—Secretary 
William H. Hornidge. 
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EASTERN MEAT TRADE CONDITIONS. 

Meat trade conditions for the week at 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston are re- 
viewed by the United States Bureau of 
Markets as follows: 

A generally weak undertone was notice- 
able on all classes of fresh meats this 
Week. Veal was in best demand, and 
moved fairly readily at about steady prices. 
Beef. lamb, mutton and pork were weak 
to unevenly lower. 

Receipts of beef were about the same as 
last week and of similar quality. Medium 
and good grade steers predominated in the 
supply. Due to a generally slow demand 
there were some accumulations by mid- 


Week and prices ruled easier. Price rather 
than quality influenced buying. 

of cows were light at all markets. 
neglected 


Receipts 
At Bos- 


ton cows cn account of 


were 
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If It’s RANDALL’S It’s Right 


Randall Compressed Air Sausage Stuffer 
with Bench Outfit 


This is a most convenient and economical way to operate a 
Randall Compressed Air Stuffer. 
tank are very compactly arranged. Can furnish this com- 
plete equipment with all connections made as illustrated. 
Shipment can be made intact, which saves time and expense 
in connecting up inthe sausage room. All that is necessary 
is to run pipe from tank to stuffer. 
Furnished for 100-pound and 200- 
pound stuffers. 


We can also furnish a compressor 
driven by belt or steam. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Manufacturers of Pork Packers’ 
and Sausage Makers’ Machinery 


331-333 North Second Street 








Motor, compressor and 


Manufactured and Sold by 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








their comparatively high ccst as compared 
with steers. 

Compared with last Friday, Boston is 
50c to $1 lower on cows, New York weak 
on both steers and cows and Philadelphia 
weak on steers, and weak to 50c lower 
on cows. Bull receipts were light, but 
were in slow demand. Today’s prices as 
compared with a week ago are steady at 
Boston and New York and $1 lower at 
Philadelphia. Kosher beef trade was lim- 
ited, but prices ruled about steady at Bos- 
ton and New York and $1 lower at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Light receipts with small percentage of 
the better grade put the veal market in a 
more favorable position than was the case 
with other fresh meats. Demand was fair, 
although there was some accumulation of 
the poorer grades late in the week at New 
York and Philadelphia. Compared with a 
week ago, Boston and New York are about 
steady, Philadelphia weak to $1 lower. 

Aside from a limited demand for choice 
lamb, the market has been extremely 
draggy and weak. Spring lambs were otf- 
fered in limited numbers, most sales dur- 
ing the week were forced and prices were 
very uneven. Compared with a week ago, 
Boston and New York are barely steady 
on desirable weight and grade, with others 
urevenly lower and Philadelphia $1 to $2 
lower. 

Receipts of mutton were about normal 
and consisted largely of heavyweight kind, 
which were undesirable for this reason. 
There was a poor demand with some ac- 
cumulation, waich forced prices to lower 
levels. Compared with a week ago, Boston 
$1 to $2 lower, New York barely steady, 
and Philadelphia $1 to $4 lower. 

Demand for fresh pork was very lim- 
ited and prices were weak to lower on 
loins, with other cuts uneven. Some loins 
were put in the freezer for lack of outlet 
except at considerably lower prices. Com- 
rared with last Friday Boston $1 to $2 
lower, New York and Philadelphia weak 
to $1 lower on loins, with other cuts 
steady to 50c lower. 

Boston closing firm on steers, steady on 
cows, veal, lamb and mutton and weak 
ot pork—some pork will be carried over, 
other classes will clean up. New York 
closing steady on lamb, other classes 
weak. Some beef and pork will be carried 
over and veal, lamb and mutton will be 
fairly well cleaned up. Philadelphia clos- 
ing generally weak on all classes, with 
effort being made to clear all coolers. 
Some beef will be carried in cars and some 
pork will be frozen. 


TT ee 
For Sausage Makers 


BELL’S 


Patent Parchment Lined 


SAU SAGE 
BAGS 


SAUSAGE 
SEASONINGS 


For Samples and Prices, write 


THE WM... BELL CO. 


BOSTON MASS. 
STUAUELDEUEUEDDOOSCOEDOUOAOOUOOOEEOUSEOEOOUOEEOUINEEANTS 


SUETLUTTETTT TE 
DUPUCSTEDU DEA CAUE ETC 








When you 
think of 
Baskets 
THINK 
OF 
GHL TEST STRONGEST 
BEST 
A.Backus, Jr. & Sons 
Dept. N. 


DETROIT, MICH. 














HIGHEST QUALITY-LOWEST PRICE 


MEAT BRANDING 









HAY INK MEG. C®. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, medium to prime.................. 7.25@8.85 
Cows, common to choice.................6. 1.50@5.50 
Bulls, common to choice..............+-.- 4.00@6.25 


LIVE CALVES. 


prime, 
common 
mer B00 BGs 63% 005s 


Calves, 
Calves, 
Calves, 


veals, . 11.750 12.00 
8.50@10.25 


7.004 8.00 


veals, 
veals, culls, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, 100 Ibs... . 14.0(:017.50 
Sheep, ewes, prime, 100 Ibs............. 7.25@ 7.50 
Sheep, ewes, common to good, per 100 Ibs 4.00@ 7.00 
Sheep, wethers, clipped. 7.50@ 8.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs, under 
Roughs 


heavy .11.000 11.15 
medium -11.55411% 
140 Ibs. - ; : 11.55411% 
70 Ibs. 5 ei av. ll @l11y 

‘ehteereae : . 84a 9 

DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 

Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


ee eer 

native, light 

ED SP Ms cco sncce cans susan 15 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


800@1,000 lbs 
600@S800 


Native 
Native ae ; 14 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs.. 
Western steers, 600@S800 Ibs.............. 


steers, 
steers, 


@14% 
a14% 
aly 

@13% 


4@14 
@11% 
Choice 2 ; “a12 
SR GP: TP WII «8. nice ins cacneauacx 9%@10 
Fresh bulls. eee +a a 9 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@20 20 
a@iz 18 
fal4 15 
@25 25 
@21 22 
@14 20 
@21 21 
@20 21 @23 
al 1914@20% 
@ai3 18 @20 
fai2 141,@15% 
all 12 @14% 
chucks... alo 915@10% 
No. 2 chucks. a9 S_ “, 
No. 3 chucks....... a 
Bolognas 


cows. 


bologna 


City. 
ribs... @ 22 
ribs aX” 
a 17% 
a26 
@24 
@22 
@23 


ribs 

loins. 

loins. 

re eee 
fe 20 
se 
and ribs. 14 
rounds. . 


hinds 
hinds 
No. 3 hinds 
No. 1 
No. 2 rounds. 


and ribs.. 


No. 3 rounds. 
No. 1 
@ 91% 
@ 9% 
fall 


‘ " 
- 8%@10 10 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, country dressed, per Ib 

Western calves, choice 

Western calves, fair to good............. i2 
Grassers and buttermilks.... —e 


DRESSED HOGS. 


@s0 
@A2". 


aii 


a12 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
Hogs, 160 Ibs. 
Hogs, 140 Ibs.. 
Pigs, 80 down 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


choice, 

poor 
choice 
medium 
culls 


spring 32 


to good... @29 


PROVISIONS. 


(Jobbing Trade.) 


10 Ibs. avg 
12@14 avg.... 


Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 


hams, 
hams, 
picnics, 

picnics, 

shoulders 

Smoked beef tongue, per Ib 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Dried beef 

Pickled bellies, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, 

Frozen pork loins 

Fresh pork tenderloins...............+. eau @55 
Frozen pork tenderloins..........-...+++ =a @48 
Shoulders, city wut @ 
Shoulders, Western aig 
Butts, boneless, @24 
Butts, regular, @ 
Butts, boneless, @24 
Fresh hams, city......... @ 
Fresh picnic hams, Western. @is 
Extra lean pork trimmings @18 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 110.00@125.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., per 
100.00@ 110.00 
5.00@ 40.00 
35.00@ 40.00 
89.00@ 90.00 


Black hoofs, 
Striped hoofs, 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 

100° pes. = 
Horns, avg. 7' oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 
Horns, avg. 7% oz. 


per ton 

per ton... 
per ton.. 
avg. Sh 
110.004 125.00 
. 225.00@275,00 
. 175.00@200.00 
. 100.00@ 150.00 


and over, N 
and over, 
and over, 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


@37c. 
@28c. 
@65c. 
@T5c. 
@45c. 
@l5c. 
@ 6c. 
@18c. 
@12c. 
@ 5c. 
@18c. 
@50c. 
@12c. 


Fresn steer tongues, L.C., trm'd 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed 
Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, beef 

Tenderloin beef, 

Lambs, fries 


a pound 
a pound 
a piece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 


BUTCHER’S FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat 
Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet 
Shop bones, 


SPICES. 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 


Sing., 
Sing., 
red 


white 
black 


Refined saltpetre, granulated 
Refined saltpetre, small crystals 
Refined nitrate soda, C. L., gran 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., gran.... 
Refined nitrate soda, ©. L., crystal.... 
Refined nitrate soda, L. C. L., crystal.. 
Double refined nitrate of soda and saltpetre in kegs, 
100 to 150 lbs. net, 1c over above prices. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 14 18 18 Ibs. 


lbs. lbs. 
Prime No. 1 veals..17 1.90 
Prime No. 2 veals..15 1.70 
Buttermilk No. 1..14 1.60 
Buttermilk No. 2..12 1.40 
Branded, grubby ..10 1.15 


lbs. 

2.65 

2.40 

2.40 

2.20 

1.55 
At value 


up. 
3.15 
2.90 


eee 


1.75 





DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, milk fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb......51 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. dozen, Ib......32 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. dozen, 
Western, under 30 Ibs. dozen, 
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Fowls—Fresh—dry packed, corn fed—12 to box. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. dozen, Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. dozen, Ib 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. 
Western, under 30 lbs. to 

Fowls—Fresh—Dry Packed—Barrels, curn fed. 
Western, dry packed, 5 lbs. and over, 1b.27 
Western, dry packed, 4%4 lbs. each, 1b.28 
Western, dry packed, 314 Ibs. each, Ib. .26 
Western, dry packed, 3 lbs. and under, Ib.24 

Old Cocks—Fresh—dry packed—boxes or bbls. 
Western, dry packed, boxes............. 19 
Western, scalded, barrels............... 18 


Ducks, 


@31 
@32 
@31 
@30 
@27 


@25 


@29 
@30 
@27 


@25 


@24 
@i19 


Long Island Spring @ 


Squabs— 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 
Prime, 

Culls, 


white, 10 Ibs. 


white, 9 Ibs. 


to doz., 
to doz., 


Pee 9.50@ 10.00 
ae 8.50@ 9.00 
white, 8 lbs. to doz., doz...... 6.50@ 7.50 
white, 7 lbs. to doz., doz...... 5.00@ 6.00 
white, 6 to 6% Ibs. to doz., doz.4.00@ 4.50 
POF GOBEN 2... crcccccccccsecsccecs 1.50@ 2.00 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, via exp 

Spring broilers, via express..........++s6- 50 
Old roosters 

Ducks, via express 

Turkeys, @40 
Geese, VIA EXPFOBS......ccccccevcsscccsees 15 @18 
Pigeons, per pair @40 
Guineas, per pair @65 


@28 
@55 
@15 
@22 


CRIS. < .n. ok cr ass onk chasse 


BUTTER. 
Creamery score) 
Creamery (higher 
Creamery, @e 
Creamery, seconds 33) @?3 
Creamery, lower grades...........-..00s0: 32. @382% 


EGGS. 


extras, per Go0n...........38 

Fresh gathered, extra. firsts 28% @29% 
Fresh gathered, 2614 @28 
Fresh gathered, checks, fair to choice, dry.224%.@23% 
Fresh gathered, dirties, No. @24% 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 

Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per ton.32.50@35.00 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Dried blood, high grade 

Nitrate of soda—spot 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del., 
New York, per ton del’d N. Y....nom.14.00@18.0u 

Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 per cent 
ammonia 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 per cent ammonia 
and 15 per cent bone phosphate, deliv- 
ered, Baltimore 

Foreign fish guano, testing 18@14 per cent 
ammonia and about 10 per cent B. Phos. 


(92 @36% 


scoring 3 @37 


Fresh gathered, 


@ 4.00 

Wet, acidulated, 7 per cent ammonia per 

ton, f.o.b. factory (35c per unit avail- 

GRID: GN. DED oo vos cece wcsncwcecveces @ 
Sulphate ammonia, for shipment, per 100 

lbs., guar., 25 per cent in bags...... oe 
Muriate of potash, 80-85%, per unit K,0 
Sulphate of potash, 90-95%, per unit K.0. 


00@ 3.10 
70@ .% 
@ 1.00 


2 
— 49 — —— 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at 
Chicago, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia, for the week of May 6 to May 18, 
1922: 


Chicago ....3 
New York..: 


tralized butter, 90 score at Chicago: 


- ——-—_—-—May: - 

ae .° © Um 
33% 34 344%, 34 33144 3344 

Receipts of butter by cities, tubs: 
This Last Last 


week, week. year. 
Chicago . 37,465 26,857 41,031 
New York 56,803 47,092 46,337 
Boston . 17,187 13,137 19,397 
Phila. .. 13,717 9,596 14,842 


Total .125,172 96,682 121,607 
Cold storage movement, 


Into Outof 
storage. storage. 
S 8,915 
44,561 
10,815 
1,560 


65,851 


Since Jan. 1, 
2 1 


lbs.: 


May 13. week, 192%, 
244,147 
137,679 
134,330 


ol,= 


567,446 


On hand Cor. day of” 


3.75@ 4.00 — 


4] 








